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OYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
R OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
the PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is und 
aahe WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 


@th of October next, an 


_ The FEE for Students working every day 
during the Session, iS «..--+++++reeees £ 5 0 0 
Four days in the WEEK, 18 seeeeeereeceers 12 00 
Three days in the week, Ri¢egeenaaweseeate 10 0 0 
Two days in the week, is....+.+-++++ cecceee 8 0 0 
One day in the week, is «...++ eeseereeees 5 0 0 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


SOCIETY OF 





——_—_— 


J 0LOGICAL 


er the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and | 
| of the Aborigines. 


' Extra-Licentiate . , ‘olleze *hvsicians 
dend on Saturday, the 2lst of February, | centiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 


NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 

Just Published, in post 8vo, with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 
(THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF NEW 
i ZEALAND; a Journal: with passing Notices of the Customs 
By EDWARD SHORTLAND, M.A. Cantab., 


is Having been employed in the service of the Colonial Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, in the capacity of Protector of the Abori 
gines, the author of this volume had abundant opportunities of 
making himself acquainted not only with the general aspect and 
character of the country, but more especially with the habits and 
mode of life of the natives. The report which he gives of both in 


| this abstract from the notes of his journal is highly interesting, 


LONDON. — | 


An extraordinary Evening Meeting of the Zoological Society 


i lace on TUESDAY, Sept. 9, at Nine o’Clock, when 
ee he = ioen will give a description of the Skeleton of the 
Great Chimpanzee, Troglodytes Gorilla. 


GKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the Gallery, 





5, Pall Mall East, comprising, amongst other important | 


works, CHOICE SPECIMENS by Turner, R.A.; Mulready, R.A. ; 
Roberts, R.A.; Stanfield, R.A.; Webster, R.A.; Hart, R.A.; 
Uwins, R.A.; Cooper, R.A.; Cope, R.A.; Lee, R.A.; Creswick, 
RA.; Frith, AR.A.; Ward, A.R.A.; Egg, A-R.A.; Pickersgill, 
AR.A.; Hook, A.R.A.; Copley Fielding, John F, Lewis, Cattermole, 
Hunt, Leitch, Linnell, Lance, O'Neil, Armitage, Cross, &¢.—OPEN 
DAILY from 10 till dusk. Admission, Is. 
SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sccretary. 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN.—HERR 


HAIN, from the Berlin University, begs to recommend to 
the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, his New System of 
teaching GERMAN, in the most easy method of learning the 
language in an incredibly short time. Private Lessons for Ladies 
and Gentlemen at their residences, or at Herr Hain’s. His new 
Classes for both sexes will commence on Tuesday, the 16th of 
September, twice a week,—in the morning for Ladies, in the 
evening for Gentlemen. French and Italian taught, on the same 
approved principle, by a Professor from Paris and an Italian from 
Florenz. Schools and families attended on moderate terms at 
every distance. References to members of the learned professions 
and several ladies of distinction —Address to Herr Hain, 35, 
London Street, Fitzroy Square. 


IPSWICH PAPER MILLS. 
ROBERT GARROD respectfully announces that 


_he has received instructions from the Directors of the 
Ipswich Paper Mills Company, to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Golden Lion Hotel, IPSWICH, on FRIDAY, the 12th September, 
1851, at 2 for 3 o'clock in the afternoon precisely, (in consequence 
of the Purchaser at the former Sale not having completed his 
contract,) THE IPSWICH PAPER MILLS, recently fitted up 
ata large cost, for the manufacture of FINE PAPERS. The Mills, 
as now arranged, are capable of producing from seven to eight 
tous per week, and with slight additions the productive power 
might be considerably increased. There is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of excellent spring water; and Rags of all descriptions 
may be procured in the locality at comparatively low prices. 
Ipswich is within seventy miles of London, and in immediate 
connexion with Railway and Water Carriage. 

The Estate is all Freehold, and comprises, besides the Mills, a 

“erected Dwelling-house, suitable for a Manager or Resident 

-_s The entire extent of ground is upwards of One Acre. 
Wands hinery consists chiefly of three Steam Engines, of 40, 
om rse-power; eight Rag Engines, two Paper Machines, 

Ranson's Patent Sizing and Drying Machines, two Cutting 
aulens four sets of Glazing Rollers, Hydraulic Presses for Half- 

Paper, Bleaching Engine, and Stone Vats. 
Y possession may be had. 
the exclusive right of using Ranson’s Patent Sizing and 
withost in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, 
The payment of Royalty, will be comprised in the Sale. 
de ny will be sold entirely without reserve, on account 
dissolution and consequent winding-up of the affairs of the 


y. 
ope aiiher Particulars, Conditions of Sale, and leave to view, 
: eared, Steward, and Rodwell, or Mr. Notcutt, 
¥ sed be Jones, No. 3, Great George Street, 
gas ut 9. FP. Ranson, the present Manager, on the 
Premises; or to the auctioneer, Igewiehe » 
This day is published, Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 


’ oon 

T# POUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
leaves from =e contains: —Ruskin’s Stones of Venice.— 
Cold: OF, a Visit ‘ ortfolio of a Manager.—Warm Water versus 
Austrian Silesia. ® Warmbrunn in Prussian, and Grafenberg in 
the Soldier of Fortune Parson's Two Visits —Maurice Tiernay, 
yw Chap. XLIII. A Forest Ride; Chap. XLIV. 
Seenes and Stories Chap. XLY. The Cabinet of a Chef-de-Police.— 
. - on the Spanish Stage: Calderon’s “‘ Constant 
of Rome j * Seotland.—The Last of the Macarthys.—The 

Dablia: James 6 er Relations with Secular Governments. 
£00.,3, Amen Gohan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
rucr, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 

HE 


PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(SEPTEMBER 1). 


Cress: The 

8A Sehoois ; School of Pharmacy ; Session, 1851-2.—Provin- 
“thong in aitdicine and Pharmacy.—Pharmaceutical Exami- 
4 Ol of Roses in ih Homeopathy and Coftinism.—Preparation 
ot ast.—Infusion of Wallflowers. —Cotyledon 
( ugh Hawkbit sola as Taraxacum.—The 
continued )—Antiaris Saccidora, or Sack Tree.— 
Tree.—Spheroidal State of Bodies.—Seeds 
sonous Plants of Greece.—Drug Grinding. 
Cinchona Barks.—Tests for Nitrates and Nitritcs. 
» Quinine, Strychnine, and Opium.—Syrups 

° Price 1s. 
Uurchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
"ainburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
com in boards, as well as the preceding 
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| Discoveries in the Science. 


and cannot but prove exceedingly valuable to settlers in that 
country.’’—Joha Bull, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Two large and closely-printed Volumes, Octayo, £2 5s. 
MAN AL of CHEMISTRY. By W. T. Branve, 
. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution. 
Sixth Edition, considerably enlarged, and embodying all recent 
With Index, giving more than 


' 11,000 References. 





By the same Author, 
TABLES of CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS, 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. On Five Large Sheets. 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of the MATERIA MEDICA and 
PHARMACY. Octavo. Lis. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, Revised, 5s. 6d., of 


J ECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered at 
4 King’s College, by HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


Ry the same Author, Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 
MECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MR. RUSKIN’S WORKS ON ART. 
(THE STONES of VENICE. With Twenty-one 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 42s. 


2. THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE, 


With Fourteen Plates, 21s. 
3. MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. I. (Fifth Edi- 
tion), 18s. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 
4, PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo, price 2s. 
5. EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 
VENICE, PartI. Five Plates, folio Imperial, 21s. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


A SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA; 


chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the 
Rey. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 12mo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clear- 
ness.’"—ATHEN EUM. 

“In order to ascertain how far the Author's performance comes 
up to his design, we have paid particular attention to those places 
where the learner is most likely to stumble upon acknowledged 
difficulties...... In all these we have much reason to admire the 
happy art of the Author in making crooked things straight, and 
rough places smooth. The Student must be hopelessly obtuse who 
does not, in following the guidance of Mr. Lund, obtain increasing 
light and satisfaction in every step of his way; and such, too, is 
the strictly scientific as well as simple nature of the course pur- 
sued, that he who makes himself master of it, will have laida 
firm foundation for an extensive and lofty superstructure of ma- 
thematical acquirement.’—Tur Epvcator. 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 





On September the Fourth, 


HE JANSENISTS: their Rise, Persecutions 

by the Jesuits, and existing Remnant. A Chapter in Church 

History. By S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. With Four Engravings 
in Tint. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SYRIAC READING LESSONS: consisting of 


copious Extracts from the Peschito of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; with the Crusade of Richard I., from the Chronicles of Bar 
Hebraeus ; grammatically analysed and translated ; with the Ele- 
ments of Syriac Grammar. Post 8vo, 5s. 


CHALDEE READING LESSONS: consisting 


of the whole of the Biblical Chaldee, with a Grammatical Praxis, 
and an Interlineary Translation. Post 8vo, 5s. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 





Just Published, price 5s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTURE 


of the VINE, as Well Under Glass asin the Open Air. By 
JOHN SANDERS, Gardener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq. 

“Mr. Assheton Smith's place at Tedworth has long possessed a 
great English reputation for the excellence of its fruit and vege- 
tables; one is continually hearing in society of the extraordinary 
abundance and perfection of its produce at seasons when common 
gardens are empty, and the great world seems to have arrived at 
the conclusion that kitchen gardening and forcing there are no- 
where excelled. We have, therefore, examined, with no common 
interest, the work before us, for it will be strange indeed if a man 
who can act so skilfully as Mr. Sanders should be unable to offer 
advice of corresponding value. We have not been disappointed. 
Mr. Sanders’s directions are as plain as words can make them, and, 
we will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to ex- 
pect. After a careful perusal of his little treatise, we find nothing 
to object to, and much to praise.""—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

8vo. Illustrated with Plates. 





Just Ready, Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TEXSHE EXPOSITION OF 1851; 


CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., Author of the ‘ Economy of Many- 
factures and Machinery.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


Now ready, price 15s. 
PpAkt IIl., 





OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 


. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Manufactures, 
Classes XI. to XXIX., apd Fine Arts, Class XXX. 

Part IV., containing the Colonies and Foreign States, and com- 
pleting the Work, will be ready in a few days. 

; SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 





!This day is published, folded in a case, price 3s. plain; or 
5s. coloured, 
{ N OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT 
i EXHIBITION, showing a few extra Articles and Visitors. 
By RICHARD DOYLE. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. CHALMERS'S LIFE 
This day, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 


| \ EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
| LYE THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By the Rey. WIL 
| LIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
This Volume comprises the period from 1823 to 1835, and em- 
braces Dr. Chalmers's Professorial Appointments in St. Andrews 
| and Edinburgh, and the Veto and Church Extension movements 
' in the Scottish Establishment. It also includes reminiscences of, 
| or correspondence with, Coleridge, Mackintosh, Wilberforce, Peel, 
| Jeffrey, Stanley, O'Connell, Mrs. Opie, Irving, Dr. Andrew Thomp 
son, and other distinguished individuals of the day. Another 
{ Volume will conclude the work. 
DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS, Uniform Edition, 
Edited by himself. 25 vols. 1L2m0 .....ee.. eee £500 
DR. CHALMERS’'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
Edited by Dr. Hanna. 9 VolS.......cceccseccces 
DR. CHALMERS'S LIFE. Vols. I. and II. ........ 


Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Hamilton, Adams and Co., 
London. 


PROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. 


In One Volume, just published, bound in roan, price 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
free by post. 
QHOWING the Prices at which Articles must be 
Sold, to obtain Profit at a certain Per Centage upon their 
Invoiced Cost. And also, the Net Cost of Articles, when Discounts 
are allowed on the Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the assistance 
of Traders in their Parchases, Sales, and taking Stock. The 
Calculations are upon prices from One Penny to Twenty Shillings, 
and at the rates, from One and a Half per Cent. to Seventy-five 
er Cent 

: The following Example will show the application of the 
Tables —The Invoiced Price of Silk is 2s. 4d. per yard, which it 
is proposed to sell at 15 per Cent. profit. 

tefer to the page showing that rate of per centage, find the 
cost price in the first column, and, by looking to the same line of 
the second, the price to be asked is shown to be 28. 84d. 

By CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. 
London: William Tegg and Co. 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside. 








ROLLIN’S KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN LEVIZA’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Just published, in 12mo, sheep, price 3¢, 


, 
ORRIGE : ou, Traduction Francaise des Thémes 
Anglais contenus dans la Nouvelle Edition de la Grammaire 
de M. De Lévizac: accompagné de quélques Remarques Gram- 
maticales et Biographiques. Par M.G, ROLLIN, B.A., Professeur 
de Langues Ancicuncs et Modernes, et du Collége du Nord. 
Lately published, in 12mo, roan, price 5s. 


LEVIZAC’S GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 


TONGUE. New Biition, revised and improved by M. ROLLIN, 
B.A. 
London: William Tegg and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





Price 4s., imperial 8vo, 
HOREA SANCTI VITI; or, Steps in the 
Journey of Prince Legion. Twelve Designs. By WILLIAM 
B. SCOTY. 

“They are simply and poetically conceived. Their application 
is at once universal and special, and the suggestiveness, whether 
singly or as a series, very great.’’—Spectator. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, Royal Octavo, price £1 1s. 


[ue RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND, 

Historical, Topographical, and Picturesque. By EDWARD 
CHURTON. 

*.* This Work, intended to supersede the now obsolete “ Road 
Books," and“ Itineraries,” describes all the Cities, Towns, Country 
Seats, and subjects of local interest in the neighbourhood of the 
various “ Lines,” with their position from the nearest Railway 
and Station. It contains 600 pages, printed from a clear new 
type, is illustrated by a Map and 50 Engravings of Gentlemen's 
Seats, and has a general Index of 16,000 Names. 

E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles Strect. 





This day is published, in Crown Octavo, with Coloured Initials, 
&c., price 6s. 6d., profusely Illustrated with Armorial Insignia, 
Seals, Badges, &c.,and uniform with the “ Newcastle Reprints,” 
and “ Richardson's Reprints and Imprints,” 


THE SLOGANS; or, War-Cries of the North 
of England. By M AISLABIE DENHAM. With an Intro- 
duction on their supposed Origin, by Joun Frexwicx; and Obser- 
vations on Martial Mottos, by W.Hyttron Loxostarre. 
London : John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho; and 





Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


G, Bourchier Richardson, Newcastle-on-Tyng. 


or, Views of the 
Industry, the Science, and the Government of England. By 
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MURRAY'S 
TIANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 








ANDRBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALEK, for | 


the Use of ENGLISHMEN TRAVELLING ABROAD, or 
FoRgicyers visttine EnGtanp. 18mo. 5s. 


ANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON: 


a Compiete Guror 70 att OnsrcTs aND PLAcks oF 
Iyrezest. With Maps and Plaus. lémo. 5s. 


FIANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. | With 300 Illus. 
43. . 


trative Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 





On the 1st of December will be published, 


Under the immediate sanction of the Presiprnt 
and CounctL of the ENromonocican Society or 





Lonpon, the First Volume of a Series of Works 


| on British Entomology, to be entitled 


| 
| 
| 
| 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. 








The object of this series of publications is to 


_ supply the Entomologist, and the Scientific Public 


| 
| 


ANDBOOK OF MADEIRA, containing | 


InPORMATION FOR THR TRAVELLER OR INVaLID 
Visrtos, With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


FFANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY 
AND THE RHINE.—Hottanp, Berotum, ayn 
Pavssta. Map. Post 8vo. 12s, [Next week. 


FANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY | 


AND THE TYROL.—Bavarta, Avsteta, Satz- 


| 


! 
j 


| 


BURG, Sryeta, AUSTRIAN AND Bavarian ALPS, anD | 


Tas Danvgx. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tre 


Geuwan, Fuswisn, ayy Dutcn Scuoots, Post 
Bvo, 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 


Tus ALPS OF SavoY¥, 4ND PigpMoNtT. Map. Post 
Bvo, Wa, [Next week, 


FTANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 

THE PYRENEES.—Norwanpy, Berrrany, Tur 
Frencu Atps, DavpHing, aND Provence. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


ANDBOOK for SPAIN. — Anpatusta, 


Rowpa, Grenapa, Catanonra, Gatwicia, THR 
Basguaes, Arnacoy, &e. Maps. Post 8yo. 16s. 


Tr: ‘NDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tur 


_— NIso aND Frewcu Scnoots. Post 8vo. 12s. 
a 


FANpBoon FOR NORTH ITALY 


AND FLORENG. 7 S48Pe™, Geyoa, THE Rr- 


vgeRa, LOMBARDY, a Tuscany. Maps. Post 


8vo. 12s. 


F[ANDBOoK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND ROME.—Tae Papat Srates, an. 
Eraveia. Map. Post 8vo. 16s. 


. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tut 


Iraturan Scnuoorts. With 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Post Svo. 24s. 


FFANDBOOK FOR THE 


Matta, Tae Toran Istanps, Grercr, Turkey, 


Asta Mrvor, anv ConstantinopLe. Maps. Post 


tvo. lds. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGY PT.— Tue 


Nive, Atexanpata, Carzo, Taenes, Inpia, &e. 
Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HAN BOOK FOR DENMARK, NOR. 
WaY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA AND 
FINLAND. Maps. Post Svo. 12s. 





" .JORN Mennay; Albemarle Street. 


» CITIES oF | 


EAST.— | 





in general, in the first place, with works descrip- 
tive of those orders and families of the Insects of 
the United Kingdom, which have not hitherto 
been fully treated of by British authors, and after- 
wards, to revise what has already been published, 
introducing all the new discoveries, and making 
such alterations in the nomenclature as the present 
state of Entomological Science requires, so that 
ultimately a complete and uniform Series of Works 
on British Entomology may be produced. 

In order to render these works as popular and 
instructive as possible, general information on the 
habits and economy of the species will be intro- 
duced as far as practicable. 

The necessity of such a series of Entomological 
publications, to complete the great chain of works 
on the Natural Productions of this country, will be 
evident to all interested in the history of our native 
Fauna, and should secure their support. 


Mode of Publication. 


The only method of bringing this object to a 
successful issue is to publish by Subscription ; and 
it is therefore intended to commence with the fol- 


| lowing limited series of five volumes. 


Vol. I. Drprera; by F. Wa ker, Esq., F.L.S. 

Vol. Il. Hemrprera and Homoprera; by W. 8. 
Datuas, Esq., F.L.S. 

Vol. ITI. Micro-Leprpoptera ; by H. T. Srarn- 
TON, Esq., Sec. Ent. Soc. 

Vol. IV. ) Completion of the Drprera; by F. 

Vol. V. WaLkeR, Esq., F.L.S, 


One volume will be published annually, complete 
in itself, containing from three hundred to three 
hundred and twenty octavo pages of letter-press, 
with eight to ten plates, illustrative of the Genera, 
and will be delivered free at any place in London 
where the subscribers may direct. 
| The Subscription for the first five volumes will 
be £4 10s., being at the rate of 18s. per volume, to 
be paid annually on its delivery. 





| The price of each volume to the public will be 25s., 
and no names can be received at the Subscription 
| price after publicatean. The Subscription List being 
| filled to the number required, Vol. I. is now print- 
ing, and will be published on the 1st of December. 


This Series will be under the superintendence of 
a Committee consisting of 
Tur PRESIDENT OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SocreEty. 
| Tue SECRETARIES OF THE ENTOMOLOGTICAL SocIeryY. 
| Wituram Spence, Esq., F.RS., F.L.S., &e. 
| J. F. Srepnens, Esq., F.L.S., &e. 
|W. W. Sacypers, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


— 


ALBEMARLE Street, September. 185) 


MURRAY'S 
LITERATURE FOR THE RAIL, 


——__.. 








Mr. Murray, anxious to respond to the timely 
and judicious appeal made lately by “The Times” 
newspaper,” and to take advantage of the oppor. 
tunity thus offered—of furnishing Railway readers 
and the public in general, with books at once 
cheap, valuable, and instructive, hastens to an- 
nounce the speedy publication of a new series of 
works, which he proposes to entitle 


MURRAY’S 
READING FOR THE RAIL: 


to be brought out at short intervals, and varying in 
prices from One Shilling and upwards. 

The principle which will guide him in the selec. 
tion of these works, will be to disperse sound and 
entertaining information and innocent amusement, 
by which he hopes to counteract and supersede the 
trivial, and often immoral, publications at present 
destroying the taste, and corrupting the morals of 
Railway Readers, more especially of the young. He 
designs to introduce a class of works not merely te 
be read on the Railway, and thrown aside at the 
end of the journey, but such as shall deserve a per- 
manent place on the shelves of the library. 

It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the 
Home and Colonial Library, and among the works 
which will appear in succession, he is enabled to 


mention for immediate publication— 


1. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being 
a Selection from the Lrrerary Papers which have 
appeared in that JouRNaL. Reprinted by permission 
Feap. 8vo. 
To be followed by 


THE CHACE. By Nrxnop. With Illu- 


trative Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


it 


LORD MAHON’S “ FORTY-FIVE;” o, 


Tur REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1749. Post 8v0, 


IV. 
BEES and FLOWERS. Two Essays 


printed from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 3¥0. 


v. 

LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES AT NINE 
VEH; a Porvnar ACCOUNT ABRIDGED BY oes. 
from the larger Work. With numerous 


Post 8vo. 


VI. 
A MEMOIR of the lat 
HOOK. Feap. §vo. 


e THEODORE 


vil. 


a the 
EXPERIENCE, 800) 
Tseus- 


POLITICAL IE 
WISDOM of the ANCIENTS: fanus 
Elector, With a Preface. By Seymovs 


HEERE, Esq. Post Svo. 


vill. 





RAILROADS and RAILWAY LEGISLA- 


TION. Feap. 8vo. 





Repristel 


“ LITERATURE OF THE RAIL.” 


“Phe Times.’ With a Preface. 


| * Sec 
Joun Murray, 


Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 





of Greece, from tts Conquest by 

mre 2, to tts Conquest by the Turks. 
and of the Empire of Trebizond, 1204—1461. 
By George Finlay. Blackwood and Sons. 
Tae long continuance of the Greek race and 
Janguage is one of the most striking phe- 
nomena in the history of the world. For 
nearly three thousand years the Greek lan- 
age and the Greek race have preserved 
all their characteristic features ; and there is 
scarcely 80 much difference between the 
e of the contemporaries of Homer 

and that of the inhabitants of Athens at the 
resent day, as between the English of 
Chaucer and the English of our modern 
writers. The Greek people already possessed 
anational literature, and had covered many 
of the shores of the Mediterranean with their 
colonies before the first stones of Rome were 
jsid; and for a thousand years after the 
imperial city had fallen a prey to its barbarian 


invaders, and its western provinces had been | “x : 
reigned at Constantinople from 1204 to 1261. 


broken up into the kingdoms of the modern 


| empire, we now possess several other valuable 
_ works on other portions of Grecian history. 


Europeancommonwealth, there still continued | 


to exist a mighty city on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, whose monarchs ruled over a large 


portion of eastern Europe and western Asia, | 


and whose inhabitants spoke the language, and 
could read the works of Homer, Thucydides, 
and Plato. The extraordinary vitality of the 
people enabled them to resist and overcome 
those internal and external causes of decay 
which have destroyed the nationality and the 
language of so many other races. 


Of these the most important are by Professor 
Droysen and Mr. Finlay. The former in his 
‘Hellenismus,’ of which two large volumes 
have already appeared, traces, with the cha- 
racteristic learning of his countrymen, the 
history of the Greek race from the death of 
Alexander to the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans. Mr. Finlay commences his Jabours 
with the Roman conquest. In his former 
work, entitled ‘Greece under the Romans,’ 
he gave an account of the condition of the 
Greek nation from its subjugation by the 
Romans, B.c. 146, to the extinction of the 
Roman empire in the East, a.p. 717. In the 
present work he resumes the subject at a 
somewhat later period. After two introduc- 
tory chapters on the changes of the population 
in Greece from the decline of the Roman 
gnpiee, and on the causes of the hostile 
feelings between the Byzantine Greeks and 
the Western Europeans, Mr. Finlay states 
at length the history of the destruction of 
the Byzantine empire by the crusaders, and 
the history of the Latin emperors who 


He then takes up the history of the various 
principalities, both Greek and Latin, founded 
in Greece after the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders, and gives a separate account 
of each from its first establishment to its final 
overthrow. Tinally, we have a detailed nar- 
rative of the history of Trebizond, which also 


owed its origin to the Latin conquest of 


Whatever | 


they borrowed from other nations, they assimi- | 


lated to themselves. 
of the learned respecting the origin of their 
religion, civilization, and art—whetler it was 
indigenous or derived fromthe east—is of com- 
paratively little importance; because what- 
ever may have been their origin, they differ 
in every essential feature from their eastern 
type, and bear the impress of the Hellenic 
mind, Like the nations of western Europe, 
they yielded to the conquering legions of 


Hence the controversy | 
work. 


Constantinople, and which continued to exist 
a few years after the destruction of the By- 
zantine empire by the Turks. 

Mr. Finlay has made a valuable con 
tribution to historical literature by the present 
The introduction of the feudal system 
into Greece by the crusaders, and the his- 
tory of the various principalities which they 
founded, had not been narrated with sufficient 
accuracy or in suflicient detail by any previous 
writer. Gibbon does little more than allude 
to the subject; and Mr. Finlay may fairly 


'elaim for his book the merit of being ‘a 


Rome; but, unlike the former, they did not | 


adopt the language or customs of their con- 
querors. On the contrary, they not only 
maintained their own national character and 
language in Greece itself; but the Greek 
aities, which had been founded in the east by 

exander and his successors, though in- 
bited by a mixed population, alike resisted 
all Romanizing influences, and preserved to a 
pal or a less extent their Hellenic 

r. 

It would carry us too far to trace the 
a of this extraordinary vitality in the 
aah race. It is sufficient for our purpose 
o attention to the fact, and to remind 

t readers that the history of Greece, or, 
: ~ em wg Le) the Greek nation, 
political in y the brillant period of their 

cities and great monarchies 
rag y the successors of Alexander in 
the B Sypt, Asia Minor, and Bactria—of 

T er empire till its conquest by the 

whic ao of the various vicissi- 

Mena. peninsula of Greece itself 
r 9a down to the present day. 


su : 
hears of such magnitude demands the | 
In addition to the | 


writers, 
Thirlwall and Grote on the 


GibbonrPeTiod of the Grecian annals, and to 
mmortal sketch of the Byzantine 


: dependence, but al 
the power Le » but also an account of | 
b 


useful supplementary volume” to the work of 
the great hstorian. It is characterized by 
the same learning and accuracy which dis- 


tinguished his ‘Greece under the Romans.’ 


| 
} 
} 
| 
} 





Few persons are so well qualified as Mr. 
Finlay for narrating the Tater history of 
Greece. His long residence in the country, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the Byzan- 
tine historians, give him an advantage over 
most scholars; while his painstaking industry 
in the collection, and his judgment in the use 
of his materials, his freedom from prejudice 
and theories, and his liberal and comprehen- 
sive spirit in viewing the great social problems 
which occur in history, entitle him to an 
honourable place among the historians of the 


day. 

Mr. Finlay’s account of the political con- 
dition of the Byzantine empire before its 
overthrow by the crusaders is interesting and 
instructive :— 

‘The Byzantine empire in the middle of the 
eleventh century embraced the richest and most 
civilised portion of the world; both in extent and 
population, it greatly surpassed any other European 
state. The Danube served as its northern boun- 
dary, but it included under its power the southern 
part of the Crimea. With the exception of Bosnia, 
it embraced all Turkey in Europe, Greece, and the 
Ionian Islands. In Asia its eastern frontier com- 
menced on the shores of the Black Sea, beyond the 
mouth of the Phasis, and passing below the mighty 
peaks of the Iberian and Armenian mountains, by 


the summits of Ararat and the shores of the lake of 
Van, it descended to the plains of Mesopotamia, 
gained the banks of the Euphrates, and joined the 
Mediterranean at the northern shopes of Mount 
Libanon, including within its limits the populous 
city of Antioch and the rich island of Cyprus. In 
judging the Byzantine government according to 
modern ideas, it is often necessary to regard the 
change of emperors and dynasties as somethin 
nearly equivalent to a change of ministers and 
parties. The imperial power was generally not 
more endangered by the murder of an emperor, 
than the monarchical principle by a change of 
ministers. Revolutions at Constantinople assumed 
the character of supreme criminal tribunals, and 
pretended to punish national crimes. Society had 
not then learned to frame measures for guardin 
against abuses of the executive power, and it had 
sense enough to perceive that this power must be 
invested in government without direct control. 
The theory that the emperor concentrated in his 
person the whole legislative, as well as the execu- 
tive power, was universally admitted; yet the 
people regarded his authority as a legal and con- 
stitutional sovereignty, and not an arbitrary sway, 
for he presented himself to their minds as a pledge 
for the impartial administration of that admirable 
system of law which regulated their civil rights. 
The emperors, however, claimed to be the selected 
agents of divine power, and to be placed above 
those laws which they could make and annul, 
Yet, absolute as their servants in the state and 
their flatterers in the church proclaimed them, 
many enlightened men repeated the truth that 
they were restrained in the exercise of their power 
by the promulgated laws of the empire, by the fixed 
order of the administration, by the immemorial 
privileges of the clergy, and by the established 
usages of local communities; and each successive 
emperor, at his coronation, was compelled to sub- 
scribe his submission to the decrees of the general 
councils and the canons of the Orthodox Church.” 


Mr. Finlay mentions a striking instance 
of the financial wisdom of the Byzantine 
emperors :— 

“From the extinction of the western Roman 
empire in 476, to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1204, the gold coinage of the 
empire was maintained constantly of the same 
weight and standard. The concave gold byzants 
of Isaac IL. are precisely of the same weight and 
value as the solidus of Leo the Great and Zeno the 
Isaurian. Gold was the circulating medium of the 
empire, and the purity of the Byzantine coinage 
rendered it for many centuries the only gold cur- 
reney that circulated in Europe. In England, 
Sweden, and Russia, the byzant of Constantinople 
long enjoyed the same superiority as is now con- 
ceded to the British Funds. The few emperors 
who ventured to adulterate the coinage have been 
stigmatised by history, and their successors imme- 
diately restored the ancient standard.” 


The capture of Constantinople by the 
crusaders is described at length, and the 
account of their treatment of the conquered 
city may be quoted as a fair sample of the 
narrative portion of the work :— 


** The conduct of the conquerors, after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, fixed an indelible stain on 
the name of the Franks throughout the East. They 
sacked the city with infamous barbarity; and the 
contrast afforded by the conduct of the Christians, 
who now took Constantinople, and the Moham- 
medans, who a few years before had conquered 
Jerusalem, may be received as an explanation of 
the success of the Mohammedan arms in the East 
at this period. When Saladin entered Jerusalem, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was respected, 
and the conquered Christians remained in posses- 
sion of their property: no confiscations were made 
of the wealth of the non-combatants, nor were any 
driven into exile ; the women were not insulted, and 
the poor were not enslaved. But the Christians, 
who had taken the cross to carry on war against 
the Infidel oppressors of their brethren—who had 
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to protect the innocent—plundered a Christian city 
without remorse, and treated its inhabitants in such 
a way that exile was the least evil its inhabitants 
had to suffer. The noblest church in Christendom, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, was stripped of all its 
rich ornaments, and then desecrated by the licen- 
tious orgies of the northern soldiers and their 
female companions. Nicetas recounts, with grief 
and indignation, that ‘one of these priestesses of 
Satan’ seated herself on the Patriarchal throne, 
sang ribald songs through her nose, in imitation of 
Greek sacred music, and then danced before the 
high altar. It is unnecessary to detail the suffer- 
ings of the wretched Greeks. Villehardoin, the 
Marshal of Romania, vouches for the extent of the 
disorder by saying that each soldier lodged him- 
self in the house that pleased him best; and that 
many who before that day had lived in penury 
became suddenly wealthy, and passed the remainder 
of their lives in luxury. Pope Innocent III., as 
soon as he was informed of the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings of the crusaders, considered it his duty to 
express his disapprobation of their conduct in the 
strongest terms, and he has left us a fearful descrip- 
tion of their wickedness. A few of the Catholic 
clergy endeavoured to moderate the fury which the 
bigoted prejudices of the papal church had instilled 
into the minds of the soldiery; but many priests 
eagerly joined in plundering relics from the altar, 
and made as little scruple in desecrating Greek 
churches and monasteries as the most licentious 
among the troops. 

‘* After several days spent in the wildest license, 
the chiefs of the crusade at last published a severe 
proclamation, recalling the army to the salutary 
restraints of military discipline. But many sol- 
diers were put to death; and a French knight was 
hung by order of the Count of St. Pol, with his 
shield round his neck, before the authority of the 
leaders could be fully restored. The offence, how- 
ever, which was punished with death, was not 
cruelty to the Greeks, and abuse of the rights of 
conquest towards the defenceless; it was the crime 
of defrauding their comrades, by embezzling part 
of the plunder, which excited the feelings of justice 
in a Christian army. Thanks were at length 
solemnly rendered to God for the conquest of a 
city containing upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, by an army of twenty thousand 
soldiers of Christ; and in the midst of their thanks- 
givings, the ery ‘God wills it’ was the sincere ex- 
clamation of these pious brigands. The treasures 
collected from the sack of the city were deposited 
in three of the principal churches. Sacred plate, 
golden images of saints, silver candelabra from the 
altars, bronze statues of heathen idols and heroes, 
precious works of Hellenic art, crowns, coronets, 
and vessels of gold, thrones, and dishes of gold and 
silver, ornaments of diamonds, pearls, and precious 
stones from the imperial treasury and the palaces 





of the nobles; precious metals and jewellery from 
the shops of the goldsmiths ; silks, velvets, and bro- 


‘The palace of the dukes of Athens was built | of the Italians of 


over the columns of the Propylea of the Acropolis, 
and the great tower which still exists was the keep 
of that edifice. Though perhaps it may disfigure 
the classic elegance of the spot, it is a grand his- 


torical landmark, and testifies, by the solidity of | 
its construction, both the wealth of the dukes and | 


their firm confidence in the stability of their power, 
now that every other trace of their palaces and 
their buildings has disappeared. The Turks only 
whitewashed the fortresses which the Franks 
strengthened. There was a building erected by 
the Franks at Thebes, which was far more cele- 
brated in the days of its splendour than their build- 
ings in the Acropolis of Athens. A single ruined 
tower is now all that remains of this renowned 
construction, and it still retains the name of San- 
tomeri, in memory of Nicholas Saint-Omer, who 
became proprietor of one half of the barony of 
Thebes, in consequence of his grandfather’s mar- 
riage with the sister of Guy I., Duke of Athens. 
Nicholas married the princess of Antioch, who 
brought him an immense dowry. His fortified 
palace at Thebes was built with a strength and 
solidity of which the ruined tower affords us some 
evidence; and the jealousy of the Catalans who 
destroyed it gives us additional testimony; while 
of its magnificence the Greek ‘Chronicle of the 
Conquest of the Morea’ speaks in terms of great 
admiration, celebrating its apartments as worthy 
of royalty, and its walls as works of wonderful art, 
adorned with paintings of the chivalric exploits of 


the Crusaders in the Holy Land. A few lines in | 


rude Greek verse, and a ruined tower, are all that 
remains of the pride of Saint-Omer. The Acropolis 
and city of Athens, even to the present day, con- 
tain many rude but laborious sculptures executed 
during the period of the Frank domination; and 
their number was much greater before the recent 
reconstruction of the town, and the destruction of 
numerous medieval churches, which formed a 
valuable link in the records of Athens, and an in- 
teresting feature in Athenian topography, while 
they illustrated the history of art by their curious 
and sometimes precious paintings. But in the 
space of a few years, the greater and most valuable 
part of the paintings has disappeared; and hun- 
dreds of sculptured monuments of Byzantine and 
Frank pride and piety have been broken in pieces, 
and converted into building materials or paving- 
stones. 

‘* But though the marble monuments of the 
dukes and archbishops, their charters and their 
archives, have all disappeared, the renown of the 
dukedom lives, and will live for ever, in many im- 
perishable works of European literature. The Catalan 
chronicle of Ramon Muntaner, a work considerably 
older and not less delightful than the brightest 
pages of Froissart, gives us an account of the 
chivalric pomp and magnificent tournaments of the 
ducal court. Muntaner bore a prominent part in 
many of the scenes he so vividly describes. He 


caded tissues from the warehouses of the merchants, | had fought in numerous bloody battles with the 
were all heaped together with piles of coined | Turks and Greeks; he had visited the court of 
money that had been yielded up to the exactions of | Guy II., the last duke of the family of De la Roche ; 


personal robbery.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Finlay in his history 
of the various principalities established by 
the Franks in Greece; but we must not pass 
over his account of the state of Athens under 
its ‘ Dukes ;'— 

“‘It may not be uninteresting to notice here 
some proofs of the wealth and importance of 
Athens during the government of the dukes. 
Muntaner, a valuable testimony, since he was long 
engaged in war with the French along the whole 
shore of the Mediterranean, declares that the Frank 
chivalry of Greece was in nobility and deeds of 
arms second to none in Europe; that they spoke 
as good French as the nobles of Paris; that the 
title of prince of the Morea was, after that of king, 


one of the highest and noblest in the world: and | 


that the Duke of Athens was one of the greatest 
princes of the empire of Romania, and amonc the 
noblest of those sovereigns who did not bear the 
kingly title. 








| 


| 








| 


he had viewed the magnificent halls of the castle 
of Santomeri at Thebes, where his friend and mas- 
ter, the Infant Don Fernand, of Majorca, was de- 
tained a prisoner. What can be more touching 
than the stout old warrior’s tale of how his heart 
swelled in his breast as he took leave of his king’s 
son in prison; and how he gave his own rich habit 
to the cook of the castle, and made him swear on 
the Holy Scriptures that he would rather allow his 
own head to be cut off, than permit anything hurt- 
ful to be put in the food of the infant of Majorca? 
** Gibbon tells us that ‘from the Latin princes 
of the fourteenth century, Boecacio, Chaucer, and 


Shakspeare have borrowed their ‘Theseus, Duke | 


of Athens ;'’ and the great historian adds, ‘ An 


ignorant age transfers its own language and man- | 


ners to the most distant times.’ The fact is, that 
every age does the same thing. The name of 
Dante must be added to those enumerated by Gib- 
bon. Dante was a cotemporary of Guy II. and 


Walter de Brienne, and in his day the fame of the , 
dukes of Athens was a familiar theme in the mouths 


— 


all the commercial —— 
well as of the statesmen at Naples sly epee as 


at Rome. It was natural, therefore 
“ great poet-sire of Italy’ should think that he gay 
his readers a not unapt idea of the pare. pe 
Pisistratus, by calling him ~ Cae 
‘ Sire della villa 

Del cui nome ne’ Dei fu tanta lite 

Ed onde ogni scienzia disfavilla’ ’ 
Surely this is at least as correct as our established 
phrase, which styles him tyrant of Athens Dent: 
also calls Theseus Duca d’Atene—and he did es 
doubtless, because the title appeared to him eee 
appropriate than that of king, and he was co, 
pelled to choose between them. sip: 
ere Boceacio, whose relations with Nichol 
ciaiuoli have been already noticed, and who was 
familiar with the state of Athens from many 
sources, has left us a charming picture of the 
Athenian court.” 


The introduction of the feudal system into 
Greece hastened the downfal of the country 
and the results of the rule of the Franks are 
well described. Mr. Finlay’s account of the 
empire of Trebizond, which forms an im. 
portant episode in Byzantine history, js 
founded upon Professor Fallmerayer’s able 
work, entitled ‘Geschichte des Kaiserthums 
von Trapezunt,’ published in 1827 at Munich; 
| but the subject is one which can be of interest 
_to only a limited number of readers. 


the priests 
, that the 


as Ac. 











rerman Letters on London. Allgemeine 
Zeitung, June to August, 1851. 
| We lately reported (anée p. 560) on a very in- 
different te which a German wrote on the 
Great Exhibition. We then expressed our 
hope, that so great an event in the life of 
nations would not be lost on our Germanic 
friends; and a familiarity with their slow 
and dignified habits led us to suppose that 
the volume on which we commented was 
but the advanced guard of an imposing 
array of literary forces. Our expectations 
are justified by the event, and we have now 
before us a file of the Al/gemeine Zeitung, 
containing letters on London and the Ex- 
hibition, with the additional information 
that the said epistles are just now under- 
going the process of collection and re-publi- 
cation in the less ephemeral form of a bulky 
‘octavo volume. While we congratulate 
the Germans on so weighty an addition to 
their literary stores, we do not propose to 
criticise the letters in question, but merely 
to extract from them such portions as are 
likely to show the impression which London 
life and London doings make upon the German 
tourist. And first and foremost among these 
is the great feature of our metropolis, which 
never fails to awe the traveller, to fill _ 
with a mixed feeling of dread and respect for 
the nation which can manage to have so vast 
so agitated. and yet so safe and so order An 
capital. Need we say, that we allude to = 
street life of London? “ W hen,” says “ 
writer whose letters lie before us, “12 ra 
days I expressed my enthusiastic admirat 
of the endless movement, and the we 
street life of the city of Paris, I was to a i 
the Paris streets were dull and decerim ‘ 
compared to the streets of London, part ; 
after London, even Paris seemed ra 








country town than a — sons Wht 

“JT used to laugh at such assertioh™ a 
soul be more som than the Boulevards ; 
Paris? Where could there be og a? 
moving in all directions than in the a he mer? 
and in the Rue St. Honore! W a But, 
merry and lively than the quays © Bp mo 
after all, my friend was right. I sa 
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ent I entered ; 
peer ce here has added to my astonishment 
m 


sad wonder. The a, such as oo 
street, the Strand, Piccadi!y, isp ay an ena'ess 
egocession of shops. They have broad pavements 
on either side, and rare and curious things in 
ye tained in the shops to attract our 
plenty aro Imirati But tl 
eyes and command our admiration. Bu 1e 
crowds of pedestrians, the men of business, the 
strangers, the curious: of all ages, sexes, and pro- 
fessions, bear us irresistibly onward in their cur- 
rent; an attempt to stop at a shop, and to stem 
the tide of this living stream, would soon be dearly 
said for by an ignominious defeat. People here 
do not take their ease in their streets as they do in 
Paris; no one here stands open-mouthed at the 
wonders and the splendour which the shops dis- 
lay. No! every one rushes onward, as though 
the fate of an empire depended on his movements; 
every man’s eyes are bent upon the crowd before 
him, as if to calculate where best to pierce it. 
Nobody walks on the London pavement ; people 
rush and run to the next house or street, to an 
omnibus, or to a cab, No Englishman thinks of 
walking any distance. He says, time is money, 
and he saves time and money by taking a cab, or 
even an omnibus. 

“The same movement which the pavement dis- 
plays is shown by the road, which is filled by four 
rows of vehicles of every description, creeping or 
rushing along as space permits. The omnibus is 
the heavy element of these four rows of carriages ; 
it is bulky and broad, fit to carry twelve persons 
usually inside, and an equal number of men out- 
side. The coachman has the appearance of a seedy 
old gentleman. His hat is pushed back ; two enor- 
mous shirt collars give a finish to his grave, digni- 
fied, and somewhat ruddy face. His coat is but- 
toned up to his chin; his hands are never without 
gloves; he handles the reins and the whip coolly, 
proudly, with a knowing carelessness which com- 
mands respect. Thus he sits, with his feet firmly 
puton the footboard, with two passengers at his 
side, whose miserable plight forms a strange con- 
trast to his majestic bearing, for the seat is high 
and their legs dangle in the air. I enter this chaos 
of carriages in quest of a seat on an omnibus. 
Yor along time my endeavours are in vain. The 
street is literally crowded with these lumbering 
vehicles, but they are all full, inside and out. At 
length I spy a vacant box-seat; I call out; the 
omnibus stops in the middle of the road, but on 
either side the vehicles rush past, and I am in 
imminent danger before I reach the bulky machine. 
Now I stand by the fore-wheel, looking up to the 

| eaichman on his giddy eminence. The conductor 
| curses Me,—in my despair I jump on the wheel, 












































































and the coachman holds down a leather strap 
) for me to cling to. I confess I am awkward 
j and rather bewildered with fear, for just as I 
2 le in the air, an omnibus passes so very near, 
1 that I think of saying farewell to the lower 
n ty my leg. I make a convulsive leap, and 
° on the footboard, and on the corns of the 
h passenger on the box-seat. At length my place is 
. ane and the omnibus proceeds. What a spec- 
“ wha street presents from so high a position! 
t. oh, “P Piccadilly, and my eye ranges over 
4 ltenllygevered Ramat aig movement. It is 
he le ensas vehicles of all kinds ; count- 
~ population oa ae ag In straight lines, with the 
va right and the rs “ad city on = outsides. To the 
: rages and hack re are lines of private car- 
0 ep by oth cabs pushing on, and met at every 
ed ome? wt carriages and cabs proceeding in an 
at “Ppesite direction, 1; g 
horses, pick m. Lighter cabs, with excellent 
if tticknee esd way through the crowd with a 
at, Re; they aif _— which perfectly astounds 
8 other, Al) of rom one side of the street to the 
themselves . sudden they rush forward to avail 
pat Win they er amie opening, and as suddenly 
of © their Way, my a obstacle which has come 
ges Dent which ie € very life, the very move- 


along 
in by the hun g, meet us on our road, 


hard - sh and omnibuses by the 
aeiinn se eniy mig SP 
Bremen i, “em ess, bewildering lines. The 


y coloured as it is various. 


the streets of London, and | The carriages 











omnibuses are covered with advertisements and 
placards. The private coachman, with his gold- 
embroidered dress-coat, breeches, and silk stock- 
ings, his head covered with a white wig and a 
three-cornered hat, drives along at a dashing pace, 
leaving all other vehicles behind him, Noone can 
compete with him, except the cabman, on his two- 
wheeled, curious-looking vehicle, guiding his horse 
from a high seat at the back of the cab, the doors 
of which are open, and show two men in quiet con- 
versation, amidst the tumult and seeming confu- 
sion. The heavier hackney coaches, with one or 
two horses, proceed at a dog-trot, utterly indiffe- 
rent to all which surrounds them. Now and then 
there is a momentary stoppage when a bold horse- 
man attempts to cross the road, but the next 
moment the stream moves onward, wheel almost 
locked into wheel, carriages pressed against car- 
riages, horsemen, draymen, costermongers, adver- 
tising vans, and all rattling and stamping and 
shouting, a compact mass, rushing on like a 
mountain torrent, which, pent up amidst the rocks 


of a ravine, is driven on by the ever-succeeding | 


impetus of the water in its rear.” 

Let us change the scene! Our traveller is 
in the British Museum, the place of all others 
where a German student finds most to admire, 
while he is most at home. He compares it to 
the Exhibition Building; the extent of the 
collection, its completeness, and the perfect 
order of its arrangement, is not less over- 
whelming. It strikes him that it requires a 
fabulous wealth in a nation to enable it to 
possess such an institution. And an institu- 
tion, too, which far outshines the most bril- 
liant collections which scientific Germany 
ever made—an institution whose very faults 
are caused by an embarras des richesses. He 
left the place in raptures of delight. ‘ Kvery- 
thing, no matter whether great or small, 
emanates from that thorough-going spirit 
which characterizes all British institutions.” 

In the sculpture-rooms he inveighs against 
Lord Byron's philippics against Lord Elgin 
and other collectors, since “these ruins at least 
have been preserved from destruction—they 
are but fragments, but they tell of a world of 
beauty and civilization.” The zoological pre- | 
parations occupied our visitor not less than 
twelve hours. He admires the sumptuousness 
of having “ almost all the specimens ranged in 
glass-cases.’ ‘They are rather crowded, but | 
not inconveniently so, and students have no | 
difficulty in obtaining a close view of those | 
objects which chiefly interest them. In all | 
the rooms there are gentlemen keepers, who | 
very kindly give explanations to whomsoever | 
wants them—the very reverse of Germany, 
where functionaries are in the habit of being | 
rude, while private persons alone are kind 
and attentive. The German visitor adds, that 
the London police are not the sole represen- | 
tatives of the advantages of self-government. 
He further admires the arrangement of letting 
in the light from above, and of the Etruscan | 
antiquities he thinks that they alone would 
suffice for four Museums. As a temple of 
art, the Paris Louvre is more rich and beau- 
tiful, but scientific collections, like those of 
the British Museum, are peculiar to English | 
navigation, money, and perseverance. The 
motive principle of England—and here we - 
must quote the traveller's own words,—‘“‘is the 
utilitarian, and whenever Englishmen act on 
that principle, they attain an unparalleled 
perfection.” Favoured by nature, by its osi- | 
tion and the wealth of its soil, shut out from | 
the rest of the world, and almost forced into 
an united and undisturbed political existence, 
this island has the means wherewith to pro- 


mote the welfare of its inhabitants in an easy — 
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are of every size and style; the 





and lasting manner. And why, with public 
institutions like the British Museum, does 
not England promote the education of the 
lower classes? These classes form four-fifths 
_of the population, and it is their education 
and prosperity which furnish the only true 
‘criterion of rational progress. Visits to the 
British Museum ought to be obligatory to 
schools, and on Sundays these vast collections 
|ought to be open to the labouring classes. 
| A labourer’s time is his bread. To ask him 
| to see the Museum on a week-day is as much 
as asking him to fast. On this point our 
foreign friend is peremptory. He _ believes 
that England, for her own sake, will be com- 
_pelled to reconsider the manner in which 
the large mass of the lower classes are still 
excluded from the benefits of civilization, and 
he quotes the example of Germany, to show 
| the ills which the repression of a natural de- 
‘velopment entails on all classes. 

Our tourist admires this great national in- 

stitution beyond anything, and he claims 
it for his own nation. “It is the German 
spirit on which industry, the power of 
'England, is based; the descendants of a 
German tribe form the nucleus of these 
islanders.”” And next launching into a com- 
parison between the Germans and _ their 
Anglican descendants, and considering the 
| vast means which are at the disposal of this 
eountry, he asks, what the privileged classes 
do for the great mass of the people, and what 
is the condition of the lower classes, their 
education, and prosperity? Are they more 
educated, moral, yore happy than the corre- 
sponding strata of the German people? Our 
visitor denies it. He says that in his town 
travels he has found our labourers more 
immoral, rude, and ignorant than the working 
classes in Germany. He does not believe 
that the prosperity of this country is morbid, 
but he thinks it is confined to certain localities, 
and that, if the gigantic means at our disposal 
were but rationally and respectfully applied, 
the glory of British civilization woul soon 
eclipse that of Germany. As it is, he admits 
that the English labourer is better paid, but 
he protests that the German labourer is the 
happier of the two. 

The tourist thus describes Her Majesty's 
progress to the city, and the impression it 
made on him :—- 

“The evening before the appointed day the 
streets were thronged with crowds of people, who 
admired the preparations for the grand illumination, 


| But on the evening of the festivity, when the streets 


of the city were glaring with the lights of many 
thousand lamps, when the queen left Buckinghain 
Palace, and, surrounded by her Horse Guards, pro- 
ceeded to Guildhall, a stupendous crowd of human 
beings rushed from all the houses, from all the 
streets, alleys, and lanes, stamping and pushing, 
and, with extended arms, almost swimming in this 
sea of humanity. Their faces were turned upwards 
to catch the splendour of countless lights, which, 
formed into the most curious figures, pierced the 
darkness of the night in the guise of stars, crowns, 
columns, and wreaths. Almost all the streets 
were closed for vehicles, and wherever amidst 
the crowd a passage had been left for omni- 
buses, and other necessary traffic, there the carriages 
were compelled literally to creep along, for in 
front of the horses, between the wheels, the eager 
crowd pushed its way, for they all wished to see 
the Queen and her alu’ retinue. And not only 
were the streets so crowded in the vicinity of 
Guildhall—not there only stood men, women, and 
children, shoulder pressed to shoulder, and head to 
head—no, far away from the scene the crowd was 
equally dense, and at the farthest ends of long 
streets, people stood up on their toes to catch a 
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glimmer of the illumination, and to hear the faint 
cheers in the distance. The crowd was really ter- 
rible; it tossed one about as the waves of a stormy 
sea. Well-dressed people screamed with ‘appre- 
hension and excitement, and women of the lower 
classes fainted away, and were in the greatest 
danger of being trodden under foot. And all this 
continued until 1.30 a.m., and when, dreadfully 
fatigued and all but crushed, we were on our way 





royal procession on its way back from Guildhall. 


doorways, and with torches, whose ruddy light 
formed a strong contrast to the bluish flames of the 
The Horse Guards—fine men on splendid. 
orses—(they would look well if the dress were 
simple and less heavy,) kept the way, but even 
their chargers were scarcely equal to the task. 
The Queen drove up accompanied by tremendous 
cheers ; handkerchiefs waved from the windows, 
which were thronged with spectators; the crowd | 
swayed to and fro, and the horses of the Guards | 
pressed backwards, and their armed hoofs mace | 
the sparks fly from the pavement. Then there 
were the court carriages—a batch of five or six— 
and the liveries of the coachmen and servants were 
covered with gold, so that we scarcely saw any 
cloth on them. They all had shoes and stockings 
on their feet, and wigs and cocked hats on their 
heads. After them came her Majesty and the 
Prince, and I was really struck with her Majesty's 
coachman, an old stoutish man with snow-white 
hair, (I believe he had no wig,) and instead of a 
cocked hat he wore a velvet cap like that worn by 
Louis XI. of France. The Queen drove slowly 
along on account of the crowd, bowing as fast as 
she could bow, and the people cheered with right 
good will. Add to this the late hour of the night, 
and the harmonious peals from all the bells of the 








city; the impression on my mind was one of ex- 
ceeding splendour and might.” 

The writer of the letters from which we 
have thus largely extracted, is evidently 
less prejudiced against England and the 


Enghsh than the majority of his travelling | 
We have seen other letters | 


countrymen. 
written by visitors to the Great Exhibition, 
whose sentiments are fur from that comfort- 
able feeling of universal brotherhood which 
the Paxtonian edifice was intended to foster. 
One of these writers in particular complains 
of the conservative instincts of the English 
character. These instincts, he believes, are 
perfected by education :— 

‘* Perhaps.” he says, ‘‘ there never was a nation 


Jarge and animated a city, it has been possible to 
rve a spirit which reminds us of the sage in- 
bitants of Gotham. Rich and poor, high and 


low, stare at anything strange or foreign, and join | 


in the vulgar exclamation, ‘how odd!’ The 
moustache and imperial of a foreigner in London 
excite public attention quite as much as a proces- 


sion of camels and elephants in the streets of our | 


own country towns.” 


Such is the bold foreigner’s assertion, of the | 


truth of which he straightway proceeds to 
furnish bodily proof :— 
“The other day I accompanied some Italians, 


whose luxuriant crops of hair and beard defied the | 


shears of a Delila, to the western parts of the 
town. We were in an omnibus, and all classes, 
from the hort and her daughter taking an airing 
in Hyde Park to the lady's maid at the windows 
of the mansions in Hyde Park Gardens, were 
equally unreserved in expressing their astonish- 
ment at ‘the fur.’ The maids (for English ladies 
never look out of the window) made grimaces, 
while the disgust of the peeress was expressed by a 
glance of pity mixed with alarm.” 


English women (we beg Mrs. Ellis’s pardon, 
and correct our diction)—the ‘women of Eng- 
land,’ do not, by any means, seem to be 


Nor do 


At this climax we break off; the passages 


| we have quoted will show that, in a literary | 
| point of view, the advantages which Germany | 


has reaped from the Great Exhibition, and 
the pilgrimages to London which it provoked, 
have beensmall. The Annus mirabilis, 1851, 
is likely to add a score or so of books on} 
England and the English to the vast number | 
of publications they have already on these | 
subjects; but this is all. Our institutions, | 
manners, and morals will still remain a sealed | 
book to the only nation in Europe which | 
would be able to understand and appreciate | 
them, were it not for the conceit and the self- 
sufficient superficiality of their public writers. 








John Drayton; being a History of the Early | 
Life and Development of a Liverpool Engi- 
neer. 2 vols. Bentley. 

‘Joun Drayton’ is a work of rare power; | 


its strength, young, riotous, luxuriant, cruel | 
| —like that of a young lion at play—nourished | 
_by a keen observation of actual facts, and | 


deriving its momentum from weighty con- 
victions. Stern and unjust to his opponents, 
the author has extraordinary eloquence in 


setting forth his own views. He writes with | actual life, 


the sternness of Carlyle, and the vehemence 


favourites with the German whom we quoted | Robinson, the vulgar sceptic 
just now, for in another letter he makes | ; 
a savage onslaught on their passion for drink | 
and their morbid delight in the minutie of | 
mourning attire. As for their general toilette, | 
he views it as the ‘ aid ideal of bad taste,’ | 
while he maliciously speculates on the agricul- 
tural purposes to which the flowers in their 
home, we had the good fortune of meeting the | bonnets might be turned, if the said flowers 
P | were real, in which case, a single English 
Fieet-street was in a blaze and like noonday, with | woman’s bonnet would suffice for ‘the supper 
the glare of a thousand illuminated windows and | of a cow and two innocent calves.’ 
the husbands of England find favour in the 
German’s eyes, for ‘they are scarcely polite | 
to ladies,’ and with them ‘ individual egotism | 
assumes its most revolting form.’ 


| such rigid adherence to absolute re 


—— 


are unfairly 
Ople’s leaders, 
r of truth about 


selected as types of the pe 
there is still a rough vigou 
their portraits which nobody ean fail ¢ 
appreciate. Since ‘ Jane Eyre,’ we have had 


no such example of restrained power—no 


combined, as it is, with such a fervid tad 
passionate style. It is not the literal eo ying 
of nature, such as you see in Van Miers ont 
Gerard Dow, where whatever is ignobl 
left in its dirt, but the picture of real 
“we to an impassioned mind. 

John Drayton, brought up by simple reli- 
gious parents, soon has his religious faith 
obliterated among his Chartist companions 
at the foundry, and the story of his develop. 
ment carries us through all the conflict of 
Doubt—Denial—upwards into calm serene 
Faith. Thrown among Chartists, he becomes 
partly implicated in their acts of rebelliog: 
and his experience of the cowardice and 
scampishness of his own set, contrasted with 
the extreme kindness of his employer, opens 
his eyes to the sophisms by which he has 
been misled. He settles down into a sturdy 
aristocratic workman, full of self-respect, and 
respect for all the powers that be. This is 
the broad canvass upon which the author has 
painted his various figures; among them the 
touching and simple love episode between 
John Drayton and Rachel Wyld, the bloom 
of which we will not rub off by passing it 
through our critical hands. 

The above account of the story can convey 
no adequate idea of its absorbing interest. If 
the ordinary attractions of a novel are absent, 
their places are too well filled. If no Sir 
Harry, no Lady Selina move elegantly through 
its pages,—if there is no sound of champagne 
corks—no odour of cigars—not a page devoted 
to ‘genteel society,’—these deplorable omis- 
sions have as a set-off the moving scenes of 
through which the fresh breeze of 
heaven is playing! Turner himself might have 


noble is 
ality as it 


° . . y > ‘ “Ti u as *) ]- 
of Kingsley, in unmeasured scorn of chartism, | ainted many of such landscapes as the fol 
republicanism, and infidelity. But although | lowing:— 


unscrupulous, he is not ignorant; he has | 
studied closely the life of the working classes; 


| 
_and the minuteness of his knowledge, coupled | 

with the apostolic fervour of his exhortations, | 
| leads us to suspect he must be one of the | 
with less objectivity than the English, and it is all | working clergy. | 
but inexplicable, how and by what means, in so | 


The life of working-men in Liverpool is 


, : : ; | passengers in 
here painted with minute and loving touches; | p ~ 


not only the hopes, aspirations, crude theories, | 
and arrogant pretensions of the Chartist 


working-man, but also the interiors of the 


| forward from shore to shore; 


cottages of the poor, with all that is squalid 
in the reckless, and all that is charming in- 
the more provident and self-denying. And | 
this hfe is painted directly: no adventitious | 
aid of contrast—no recourse to fashionable or | 
luxurious houses—and, above all, no absurd | 


_idealism!—the actual working-men, such as | 
_ throng the quays of Liverpool and Birkenhead, | 


and not the lofty impalpable so-called ideal | 


workmen who weary us in most novels. 
John Drayton, the hero, is a real hero, single- 


minded, affectionate, and self-denying; but 


never for one moment does his figure fade 


into the vapoury indistinctness of the work- | 


-man we have been treated to in socialist idly om the deck, while some black 12 


novels. Rachel Wyld, the heroine, is a sweet 


creature; and yet you never lose sight of | 


the fact, that she is an uneducated, unpretend- 
ing daughter of a Chartist orator. Charlie 
Smith, the swaggering young scamp, is such 
& man as you may jostle against any day; 


. 


and although Wyld, the Chartist orator, and | 





‘« It was about seven o’clock when they reached 
one of the great piers outside the dock gates, and 
walked there to and fro looking out upon the broad 
Mersey. 

“ Far down, towards the mouth of the river, 
ships innumerable lingered about the Cheshire 
shore; here opposite, they went and came like 
a street. Stately brig or schooner 
here and there, moved down, with now and < a 
bend, like the slight curtesy of some graceful ro 
room beauty ; little alert steamers flashed back 

heavy sloops 
with the great red 


. ill on the water, . 
barges lay still o 8 for want of wind ; 


barked sail flapping disconsolately 
and yonder ; ae sight—a great sea — 
with its cordage bare as winter trees, and its 

tall masts helplessly appealing to the sky, — 
upon and carried off by a little steaming sno my 
demon, about as long as the victims jong on 
The one a majestic ship, A 1, freighted with i = 
hundred souls, written of in newspapers, oe i. 
tremulously laid up in hearts—and the _ i 
sailors clustering like bees, comes pleasan yom 
the river, as they heave up that me The 
slowly swinging by the great vessé ; ed 
other is a steam-tug, with one man at the Be 
another on the paddlebox, and a third ex 


the engine-room, keep the ogre thove in Py: 
helplessly, hopelessly, 1n despondes voble & 
now the heave yo ho! has ene " ~* 
glides through the water 1n the w er chursed 
exultant demon, as it flees on throug nad 
waves with its snort of triumph. Aaah silent 
trembling looks the giant victim—sW! conti call 
rushes on the elfin captor. Prosaic 
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Ma wi — the Mary Agnes! 
+e i Mary 4 omen EE Y NE . 
this ie rd be wi Fate, or the Retribution, 
pati, or some of he stern, grim, = 

as on with demoniac speed anc 
Se ee ries off its prey out to the wide sea, to 
es there to all chances of peril and shipwreck ; 
¥ Ze feels a thrill of awe, as they pass away out 
oad “he shadow of the guarding rock, and peace- 
fal river, to the great water where ships are wrecked 

d men disappear to be seen no more. 
per For by and bye the spirit comes back out of 
infinity where its victim is lost, and carries off an- 
other and another, and hopeless! y all submit ; great, 
noble, majestic, material form; small, invincible, 
created spirit—there can be no contest between the 
twain.” 

For a touch of his homely pathos, we would 
refer to several scenes in the love episode; 
but as these do not readily admit of quotation, 
we will give in conclusion one in which 

r Mrs. Drayton sees her boy set sail for 

ica:— 

"aie dns draws on; they are very short, Mrs. 
Drayton thinks, these bright days of June, and 
Sarah Jane, widow Hornby’s daughter, whom she 
has in helping to make John’s outfit, dawdles sadly 
over his shirts, and is by no means a good seams- 
tress. Mrs, Drayton is cumbered with many 
cares—so many that she almost forgets the cause 
of them all—the great trial that awaits her, and 
cannot realize that John is going to sea. 

“But it comes; and she remembers when she packs 
his great sea-chest, and weeps over the new shirts 
as she lays them in. He is going away—not a 
hundred but many thousand miles—what used to 
beasad life’s journey when she was young; and 
Mrs. Drayton will not believe that people go in a 
fortnight now, and that the ships come in almost 
as punctually as the omnibuses do, over in Liver- 
pool. She thinks of long tempests, lasting through 
weaty weeks, and contrary winds—those rough 
wild winds which sweep over the hill of the tele- 
graph so furiously, and blight and break the trees, 
so that between the village and the sea the oaks 
are little higher than men, and knotted and gnarled 
like fierce dwarfs by constant resistance, resist still, 
although their scanty leafage seems scarcel y worth 


‘‘ She is glad that the way is so long, and glad 
that they have to walk so slowly after that rumbling, 
heavy cart. She is almost glad, too, the poor 
mother, that so many new roads are making for 
this magnificent skeleton town of Birkenhead, and 
that they can scarcely find one far enough advanced 
to travel on; but in spite of all obstacles—sadly 
too soon the bright river flashes into sight, and they 
have reached the ferry. 

‘* Yonder, up within that placid bay above Tran- 
mere, lies the great steamer. Puffs of white steam 
blow off now and then—notes of preparation—and 
a little steam-boat ceaselessly runs errands for her 
to the shore, conveying goods and passengers— 
household treasures from many a saddened home— 
to cover her great decks with them; and ruthlessly 
she lies there receiving all. : 

‘* But now the ferry-boat glides over the calm 
river, and on the great landing stage—then a new 
wonder—Mrs. Drayton stands with her son to say 
farewell. Already his chest is in the Satellite ; and 
rushing from the Satellite’s safety valve comes the 
white violent steam, and the passengers crowd in, 
and the man is at the wheel, and the Captain, on 
the paddle-box, shouts, ‘Now, then!’ to hasten 
John, as he lingers on the gangway; and in a 
moment after the waves are churning under the 
great wheels, and her son is away. 

‘She sees him through her tears waving his cap 
to her still, as the little vessel fumes across the 
river; and as it hurries further and further off, he 
comes to the stern, and stands high up, that she 
may not lose sight of him to the last. The young 
rose in his breast: his cap in his hand; and so she 
takes her last look of John. 

“Poor Mrs. Drayton! those quick ferry-boats 
skim past her like phantoms, and she sees them 
not; but witha great boom the clock strikes twelve 
and the bell rings; and now she remembers she 
must be on the hill at two, when the steamer sails, 
to see her pass away into the unknown seas. 

“ Wearily now, plodding back again, she goes 
over those solitary roads. The men who were 
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The author is un 
and comment upon Eastern scenes, having, 
before undertaking the travels he has here de- 





the countries through which he journeved. 
Hence his work becomes of considerable value, 
and (we speak from experience) there is no 
guide-book we would so strongly recommend 
to the traveller about to enter on a Turkish 
or Syrian tour as this before us. The infors 
mation it affords is especially valuable, sinéo 
it is brought up almost to the last moment, 
and the state of the countries visited is made 
known almost to the passing year. The nar- 
rative, too, is full of incident, and abounds in 
vivid pictures of Turkish and Levantine life, 
interspersed with well-told tales, such as the 
wandering story-tellers of the East delight to 
pour into the attentive ears of a circle of 
anxious listeners, 

The author commences his narrative at 
Gaza; visits Askalon, Jaffa. and Jerusalem, 
Caipha and Mount Carmel, Aere, Sidon, and 
Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, Aleppo, 
Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of several 
of these famous localities we know no more 
compact and clearer account than that given 
in these volumes. At Gaza he was lodged in 
the new lazaretto erected by the Turkish 
government, and completed in April, 1850, 
It appears to be as well-managed an establish. 
ment as any Mediterranean lazaretto can be 
—a great deal better, indeed, than some 
European ones with which we have madé 
acquaintance. Here, as elsewhere, sturdy 
Britons, at the mercy of their ignorant and 
insolent dragomen, are the great source of 
trouble, and the following picture is not in 





working at them have all gone home to dinner, 
except one here and there, who sits in a grassy 
corner, or on @ great stone, with a basin between 
his knees and a pitcher beside him, taking the 
dinner which that little girl, or the wife yonder, 





sich desperate wrestling for. Never is there a 
carnival of the winds but that corner of Cheshire 
wots of it; and Mrs, Drayton thinks of them, and | 
weeps and trembles. 
“The morning rises. Never more brightly rose | 
amoming in leafy June, and the good mother is | 
wp almost before the wakeful birds, Softly she 
steals about, looking if there is anything forgotten | 
—anything more to put into the chest, which stands | 
mournfully on the kitchen floor, with the kev in 
its lock, ready to be carried away ; but nothing has 
n forgotten; and now she goes out to the gar- 
to pull some stalks of fragrant lavender, and 
add them to John’s more substantial stores. Not | 
a breeze lifts the long rose-branches glistening in 
e dew, and the clouds up on the far blue sky lie 
like ships becalmed, and the very breath of 
mighty earth seems to come softly, as though 


great love had hushed it, as the universal mother 
of her sons at sea. 
ae thee breakfast hour hurries on—that dull, 


» saddest of all meals, when a part- 

pte! Nagi _And now the cart is at the end | 
hinalf ®, waiting for John’s chest, and John 
nal must set out at once, to be on board in 


nr thee-well, lad! I'll maybe never see thee 
bey ; a oa man, with a few feeble sobs; 
+ one afore y back ‘ll be | 
k you come back, you'll be 

ind ie ed mother all the same. Fare-thee-well | 


tar the are out in the lane, walking 
the 


cart. Poor Mrs. Drayton has her 
= Met on, bus ty ars fall on the ribbons, | 
Yonoth them not. 
week,’ sayy Te mother ; I'll be there on Saturday 
tn: bat she » n, as she leans heavily upon his 

el my weeps, and shakes her head, 

-" 8 better, she thinks—for people do 
tan, ousand miles in ten short summer 


Ne 


| yonder lies the sea, with solemn sails gliding over 


| shadow of the rock, and is there before her on the 
| sea. 


with the baby in her shawl; has carried from the 
distant home. But Mrs. Drayton, with her dim 
eyes, sees no one, and thinks the road never was 
so lonely before. 

‘And now she has reached the hill—very still, 


the least overdrawn :— 

“The Nazir or director of the quarantine, in 
September, 1850, was Achmet Effendi, a Turkish 
gentleman of very affable manners, who had been 
educated in Italy, spoke and wrote Italian fluently, 
was very accomplished, and, amongst other things, 
played admirably on the flute from note, a strange 
phenomenon to me, who had been accustomed to 
the ordinary run of pipe-smoking pompous Effendia 
of Syria. Both he and the Doctor complained 
sadly of the trouble and difficulty, occasioned by 





it, in silence under the sun, Mrs. Drayton sits 
down on a shelving rock, to cry awhile undisturbed, | 
where no one is near to vex her with comfort: and | 
again she thinks she sees him through her tears— | 
her good son—with his manly head bare under the 
sky, and the half-blown rose in his breast. 

‘But now it sounds—the gun! and in a moment 
her tears are all away, and she rises with eyes keen 
as the watchman’'s on the top of the telegraph 
tower, to see the ship go out. The moments pass | 
very slowly; she thinks it takes a long time to go 
down the river; but now it passes out from the 


‘* Away like a flying spirit! and further off, and | 
further, the black plume waves from among its 
masts, ana the great hull sinks in the smooth line 
on the horizon’s edge. Another long cry she has 
when it is gone—and then she wipes her eyes and 
arranges her bonnet, and goes away refreshed and 
strengthened—for it does fly like a bird, that great, 
strong, vigorous steamer—to comfort her old man 
at home.” 








Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor, from 1842 to 1850. By F. A. Neale. 
2 vols. Colburn. 

We have derived unmingled pleasure from 

the perusal of these interesting volumes. 

Very rarely have we found a narrative of 

Eastern travel so truthful and just. The 

style is clear, gentlemanlike, and unaffected. | 





the greater mass of our countrymen visiting the 
Kast. Spanish grandees, Italian nobles, German 
barons, and Frenchmen, whose families had pedi- 
grees more antediluvian than Noah, were wont to 


submit calmly to the rules and regulations of the 


establishment, and quitted it on an intimate foots 
ing of friendship with the authorities; but no 
sooner was the proximity of a caravan of English. 
men announced, than every one was thrown into a 
state of excitement; and all the twenty soldiers, 


| with their truculent lieutenant, were immediately 


drawn up in battle array. The two hundred 
guardians looked hot and fierce; ferocious-looking 


| camel drivers were pressed into the service. ‘The 


Nazir twirled his huge moustachios, and the Doctor, 
to be prepared for an emergency, had a table placed 
in the gateway, on which he made a diabolical dis 
play of surgical instruments. 

‘‘ After a great deal of excitement and impa.- 
tience, a little cloud of dust proclaimed the arrival 
of these dreaded individuals, First, came a couple 
of guardians, with drawn swords and very hoarse 
voices, having been wrangling with the dragoman 
all the way from the outpost. Then one, or per: 
haps two, nondescript looking animals—in costumes 
hitherto unheard of—sinister faces, and mousta- 
chios nine inches from point to point. These were 
the dragomen or interpreters who always accom. 
pany ‘milords’ on their travels, speaking a little 
English, just sufficient to misunderstand what you 
say, and make themselves a little useful at times, 
in amends for which sacrifices they are exceedingly 
skilled in the art of fleecing or plucking, which 
their employers find out event te their dis 
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usually competent to describe 


scribed, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with Oriental manners and the language of 
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comfort. After these hybridous individuals the 
milords themselves heave in sight, generally wear- 
ing large felt hats covered with calico, the white- 
ness of which contrasts admirably with their own 
highly inflamed countenances. Naturally of a 
rubicund complexion, exposure to the sun and 
desert sands has shaded this into a deep vermillion, 
and once arrived opposite to the quarantine gates, 
a violent argument instantly ensues. The orator 
on these occasions is generally the dragoman, for 
the travellers are too weary and hot to take any 
active part. The first concession for which the 
fiery interpreter contends is, that they may be 
permitted to pitch their own tents in the vicinity 
of the quarantine, and be allowed to stroll as far as 
the beach (accompanied by guardians) for the sake 
of healthful recreation. This point is vainly com- 
batted by the authorities, who ‘show cause why’ 
such privileges should not be allowed them, viz., 
such as the wind accidentally blowing a bit of 
straw or a rag against some passenger, causing the 
said unhappy individual to be immediately arrested 
and incarcerated as impure. Finally, the camels 
on which the tents are laden are forcibly seized and 
dragged into the quarantine, which act settles this 
question eternally; but there are others to be ar- 
ranged, and these are combatted step by step, and 
inch by inch. The first set of guardians who are 
placed to guard the separate apartments of the 
strangers are forthwith kicked out of their rooms. 





_of France than Syria. 


exclaim Mashalla/ if any particular belle happen 
to be rather stout, which is the standard of beauty 
in Turkey. After smoking an incredible number 
of pipes, and seeing a great many dances, and 
consuming whole gallous of very strong punch, 
the old fellows toddle home in very merry mood, 
thanking their stars that it was not in their own 
harems that they had just witnessed dancing, as 
in their hearts they look upon the affair as very 
indecorous as regards the ladies.” 

Beyrout now boasts of splendid mansions, 
and more are building daily. Hotels, billiard- 
rooms, and cafés, remind the traveller more 
Still more significant 
of prosperity are the splendid steam factories, 
for reeling silk on European machinery. The 
Beyrout folks, becoming wealthy, set the 
fashion in Syria, and even the Turks move 
with the mass, send their sons to schools, or 
employ private tutors in their families. 

People who love to live well and cheap at 
the same time should go to Antioch. Mr. 
Neale tried to be extravagant there, but found 
it to be impossible—‘ house-rent, servants, 
horses, board, washing, and wine included’— 


to spend more than forty pounds a year. Oh 


| 


‘‘ But the uproar that ensues when the travellers | 
pounds’ weight of fish for a shilling! and all 
pistols, and swords taken from them and lodged in | 
the armory—this, I was told, beggars all descrip- | 


and their servants are disarmed, and their guns, 


tion. The interpreters on such occasions became 
maniacs; they lie on the flat of their backs, and 
kick and bite like monkeys, till, overcome by 


numbers and their injured feelings, they go into | 


fits, and come out of them again, the very points 
of their moustachios hanging down in despair, and 
they slink about like dogs in a strange street, 
‘ effendeing’ and cringing to every one they came 
across, 

‘* In some instances the unhappy travellers turned 
out to be very demure, quiet people, who, from 
their entire ignorance of every other language but 
the mother tongue, were forced tacitly to submit 


| 


to the arrangements and rascalities of their drago- | 


men.” 

Great must be the change going on in the 
East, when we hear of a Pasha and his band 
attending a ball at Beyrout, now an important 
city, having grown so only within the last 
fifteen years :— 


there are some first-rate musicians and pianists. 
Evening quadrille parties, or musical reunions, are 
of frequent occurrence ; and some of the grandees 
occasional] 


are invited. On these occasions the Pasha’s band 


generally attends, and right well do they execute | 


their duties. The uninitiated stranger, arriving 


from Aleppo, or Tripoli, or Latachia, is astounded — 


to hear the latest polkas and waltzes admirably 
performed. Nor are the dancers one whit behind ; 
the newest steps are executed, and a little foreigner, 
who is master of the ceremonies, is in such a state 
of ecstatic delight, that he actually forgets to twirl 
his moustachios, having both hands occupied in 
applauding rapturously. 

“The ball-room contains a motley assemblage, 
vastly amusing to those who do not dance. At 
the end of the room, perched on a divan of state, 
is a Pasha and some of the more distinguished 
Turks. These smoke and talk, and applaud 


alternately, looking upon the whole affair as a boy | 
would at a puppet-show, and thinking that the | 


ladies and their partners are capering about for 
their especial behoof and amusement. If there is 
anything that annoys them, it is the character of 
the music, which is not half sedate enough, nor 
sufficiently lugubrious or out of time to suit their 
taste. When the waltz or the quadrille, or what- 


give a ball, with a sumptuous supper, | 
to which all the élite of every religion and costume | 


n _ to take refuge in the citadel. 
ever it may be, is over, and the partners promenade | 


that Antioch were in London! Fancy seven 
and a half pounds of good mutton for a shil- 
ling! fat fowls for twopence a-piece ! seventy 


— fruit and vegetables sufficent for one’s 
ousehold for twopence a week! If we re- 
member aright, the Garden of Eden was 
somewhere near this place. 

A year has not yet passed away since the 
beautiful and wealthy city of Aleppo was the 
scene of extraordinary revolt and massacre. 
In the midst of the night, without warning or 
signal, hordes of ferocious Arabs, armed to 
the teeth, poured into the richest quarters of 
the town, and committed every possible atro- 
city, murdering, plundering, and ravishing 
without merey. The Pasha and his followers 
were driven into the citadel; the Christians 
sought refuge in thg strongly-fortified cara- 
vanserais ; the Jews, strange to say, were but 
little molested. The troops usually stationed 
at Aleppo were absent, on account of the 
cause mentioned in the following quotation. 


Fortunately for the townspeople, the brave | 


‘ — old Hungarian general, Bem, who, in his | 
‘Amongst the Europeans inhabiting Beyrout | 


hatred to Russia, had donned the fez and 


_ become transformed into Murad Pasha, was 
at hand, with a few of his unlucky but noble- | 
spirited companions in exile, who rendered no | 


small service to their generous hosts at this 
fearful crisis :— 


‘* At the period of the Aleppo revolt, enlistment | 


was in full operation all over Syria. Many young 


Turks had been entrapped at Aleppo by the wary | 


soldiery, who were at that period in considerable 


force, and any resistance on the part of the inhabi- | 


tants would have been fruitless. But the case was 
very different at Damascus, where, aided by the 
mountaineers of the Lebanon, the citizens harassed 
the soldiery to such a degree, that the whole of the 
cavalry and infantry in Aleppo, with the exception 
of two or three hundred sickly, half-starved men, 


were obliged to be marched to their relief. Thus | 


the city was left unprotected, and the moment had 
arrived when the wild sons of the desert could, 
without much risk, fall upon its inhabitants, and 
such of the Turkish population as had their pas- 
sions exasperated by the forcible enlistment of their 
sons and other connexions, into a hateful service, 
were only too eager to join them. 
burst like an avalanche on the unsuspecting citizens 
of Aleppo. As already stated, the Pasha, after 
ineffectual attempts to quell the riot, was obliged 
The brave Hungarian 
refugees, with a handful of chosen men, kept the 


in couples round the room, these grey-bearded | rebels at bay, and protected that part of the town 


children criticise 





The whole | 


[September 6 


it been captured, would have ] 

3] 7 ed to 7 
struction of every Christian inhabitant” io 
the Jews, and even a portion of the mor — 
able Turks, would then have fallen yj ; 








§ 
fury of the conquerors. But the coal intrest u 
and unshaken discipline of the Europeans cal =! 

0 


be overcome, and this little ba 
repelled its host of assailants, wet a ews 
with more than half the town to back him ae 
blockaded and hemmed in, that -he was” lad “a 
enter into a capitulation, and to abdicate his - 
in favour of Abdallah Bey. The latter taihe ‘ly 
assumed the government of the Pashalik = 
invited all the European consuls resident in en 
to attend him, that he might obtain their advies in 
the trying position he was placed in, but at th 
same time was secretly plotting the massacre of the 
whole Christian populace.” : 


Abdallah Bey was Governor of Ale Po, a 
cunning and treacherous old chief, me for 
many years had been a rebel, and now was 
permitted, through the weakness of the Porte 
to hold this important post, and lord it over 
the Pasha. He appears to have been secretly 
in league with the Arabs, or, at any rate, to 
have encouraged them in their invasion. The 
news of their success spread far and wide, 
diffusing terror among the Christians of 
Northern Syria :— 

‘*Meanwhile, the insurgents continued their 
feasting and debauchery, perpetrating the most 
villanous actions, and indulging in every possible 
excess. The unhappy Christians, immured in 
their stronghold in the khans, mounted the lofty 
terraces of the houses, from which they could 
survey the whole surrounding country, and eagerly 
gazed over the vast extent of plain, hoping to dis- 
cern some indications of approaching succour. Day 
after day were they doomed to disappointment, 
and they were seen by their enemies, raising their 
hands despairingly to Heaven, while the air re- 
sounded with their lamentations. 

‘* But all these things were destined to have an 
end. The Damascus troubles having been quelled, 
troops were dispatched to the relief of Aleppo. 
The Sublime Porte sent a force by sea to Alexan- 
dretta, whence it proceeded to Aleppo, and arrived 
there almost simultaneously with that sent from 
Damascus. The city was immediately invested, 
and after a fierce resistance on the part of the 
rebels, carried by storm. As the gallant victors, 
headed by their brave European general, rushed in 
at the gates, shouts of joy and thankfulness rose 
from the redeemed Christians. The bells in the 
| Catholic churches pealed in triumph; the better 
_ disposed Turkish inhabitants proclaimed from 1 
tops of the minarets their happy deliverance f . e 
gates of the khans were thrown open; re = 
| grateful populace returned in gladness to their e 
spective homes. Bazaars and mp ys vw 22 , 
re-opened, and within twelve hours after the _ 
of the troops, the city assumed its usnal every-day 
appearance. 


| . 
| ‘‘The ringleaders of the revolt were either shot 


| or cut down in the action, or were taken prisoners, 





- \ tinople. 
é der strong escort to Constantne 
und sent un g -s r.. 


Abdallah Bey died, en route, very nor’ 
taking of some coffee, which, report said, ae 
something more than the dregs at the nt 
the cup. Be this as it may, it 1s very ¢ 


by his death the Porte has been a eg rus 
troublesome and rebellious a iniquitous tyrant, 


delivered from the rule of a most ! 
who, for many years, was the bane of = - 
and particularly inimical to Kuropeams: yee 
was dismissed, and was ogy eo 

reat eminence, who was former) te 
, the Sublime Porte to the Court = poe 
His advent was at first hailed by the fae. 
with acclamations, and he gave ae , 
tion; but, alas! like all other pas on o> oll of 
say, sadly degenerated, and — » on 
many of the unfortunate sufferers who 


| in the disastrous revolt.” oe his 
: chief, 
| The career of a —_ ace is well 





the ladies, and are heard to | where the armoury was situated, and which, had | progress from an outlaw 
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in the history of Kutchuk Ali sc 

-. his fortress of Byass, ingeniously 
Hy lade wers of the empire. This 
defied -® flourished towards the close of the 


inning of the present century. 

last and ne origin; but his craft and 
He talents did more for him than an- 
could do. First mastering all the 
‘#oulties and capabilities of the mountainous 

-. where he proposed to establish his 
pe he then, by his eloquence and 
tact, gained the affection of the wild moun- 


taineers, and persuaded them to elect him as 


‘« sole commander :— 
Os first measure adopted by Kutchuk Ali 
Oglu, on obtaining this long-wished-for pre-emi- 
ome was the immediate construction of a store- 
house and granaries in the caves and ravines of the 
most lofty, and apparently inaccessible, summits of 
this mountain range ; and the approach to some of 
these spots was so intricate, so winding, and so 
‘Joys, as to admit of but one individual advanc- 
ing at a time, whilst those stationed above com- 
manded, from their lofty position, a bird's-eye 
view of the whole ascent, and could, if required, 
shoot all who approached, or by rolling down mas- 
sive stones, even crush them to dust. On many of 
the most elevated of these points, Kutchuk Ali 
Oglu caused sham fortresses to be constructed with 
day, and though materially damaged by every 
heavy shower, yet being kept in constant repair, 
they had at a distance an imposing appearance. 
Having laid by provisions, and prepared an asylum 
to which, in case of being hard pressed or pursued 
by his enemies, he could retreat, Kutchuk Ali 
u openly unfurled the banner of revolt, and set 
at defiance the pashas and governors of the sur- 
rounding provinces, commencing a series of forays, 
which, from small beginnings, increased daily till 
they reached to such a glaring extent, that his 
name became a word of terror from Aleppo to 
Konia. Yet the followers of this man are sup- 
posed to have never exceeded five hundred, though 
this fact only came to light after his death, when 
his bands were dispersed. Whenever a strange 
traveller passed through his domains, he arranged 
his adherents after the fashion of soldiers in a 
play; and the same set, favoured by the impene- 
trable thickness of the forests, would pass and re- 
pass upwards of a dozen times before he reached 
the village. The next day, on his quitting the 
locality, the same farce would be repeated, till he 
was fairly without the confines of the mountains, 
% that the report spread by this man, on reaching 
a“ nm, was that whilst traversing Kutchuk 
Al's domains, he had seen thousands of soldiers, 
and that his territory literally swarmed with armed 
men. As every successive traveller confirmed this 
tport, no doubt of its truth existed, and the robber 

was universally dreaded.” 


In vain did the powerful pashas of Adana 
and Aleppo send thousands of men against 
impregnable retreats, or bombard his 

: from the sea in ships of war. 
lon seemed to favour all his misdeeds. 
before the whole of the military force at 
commanded by experienced generals, 

sent with orders to capture him, dead or 

® he had the luck to seize a richly laden 
ship, out of which cases of jewellery 

of watches furnished him with a store 
wee to be used when other means 


impending attack of the Sultan's forces 

at the rebels brains continually at work. He 
~ Upon receiving them with bribes and 
1 Instead of resorting to his usual method of 
Taek nee aie, For the better 
. an, the whole surrounding vil- 
d dem laid under contribution for the meaty 
veremaies, €n, goats, fowls, oil, olives, and other 
erds of cattle were driven from 

of their luckless owners into the ter- 


Tote : 
“ the rebel chief, who had hardly com- 


[ 


ef 


i 
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pleted these arrangements before the Sultan's 
forces were at hand. He immediately collected 
his adherents, and with them and their families, 
found shelter in his inaccessible fastnesses, where 
well-filled granaries and storehouses insured them 
ample supplies, and a village of well-built huts 
afforded lodging. Nothing, indeed, was wanting 
for comfort and security. 

“At midnight the Turkish foree encompassed 
Byass, cutting off, as they imagined, all communi- 
cation with the mountain and other villages, and, 
at a given signal, the attack commenced. The 
houses were set on fire, and the flame soon spread 
to the surrounding brushwood, and even caught the 
forest. The loud crash of falling timber, the af- 
frighted cry of the night owl, and the perpetual 
yells of jackals and beasts of prey, who fled from 
the fire only to meet death in some other shape, 
resounded far and near through the mountains. 
Morning broke on this scene of desolation, and the 
troops and their commander found, to their rage 
and disappointment, that whilst they had fondly 
hoped and imagined that they were reducing to 
cinders the fortresses, magazines, armouries, and 
granaries of the banditti, they had been wasting 
their energies on a miserable uninhabited village, 
and that the bird they had hoped to ensnare was 
safely out of their clutches, making merry at their 
expense.” 


The Turkish general now hoped to force 
him to capitulate by investing his quarters 
on every side, and thus starving him out— 
not so easily done in a nest of mountain fast- 
nesses. The wily robber lay still in his eiry, 
waiting for an ally more deadly than his own 
troops would be. His enemies deliberately 
occupied themselves with the construction of 
camps and barracks :— 


‘‘In this interval, commerce with Asia Minor, 
which had been suspended on account of the high 
ruad to Aleppo passing directly through Byass, 
began to revive again. Caravans to and from 
Aleppo and Constantinople passed almost weekly, 
and appearances promised a speedy termination to 
an evil too long endured and submitted to. 
Kutchuk Ali Oglu thought otherwise, and, as events 
proved, judged rightly. An incessant fall of rain 
at Byass and its vicinity put an effectual stop to all 
building operations; and fever, in a malignant 
form, broke out amongst the Sultan’s troops. The 
men lost: heart, sickened and died ; provisions failed 
rapidly, and their sufferings were each day increas- 
ing. The general, at last, fell ill himself, and then 
Kutchuk Ali, who had been watching for an occa- 
sion, sent down a deputation to express his regret 
at the Pasha’s state of health, and to offer for his 
acceptance, and the relief of his followers, live 
stock, grain, oil, dried fruits, &c., which he en- 
gaged daily to renew so long as his Excellency saw 
fit to honour his territory with his presence. The 
Pasha was astounded at the man’s generosity, as 
were all the Turkish soldiery, and when, in addi- 
tion to these daily peace offerings, the gold watches 
and trinkets came into play, the game was won. 
The commanders proposed not only to withdraw 
their troops and retire to Constantinople, but to 
make such a report of the noble conduct of Kutchuk 
Ali Oglu, who had by acts proved himself to be a 
faithful subject and ally of the Sultan, instead of 
the rebel he had been peculiarly represented, as 
should inevitably bring him into the Sultan’s 
favour. Before their departure, Kutchuk signed 
a treaty, stipulating to afford especial protection to 
the caravan of holy pilgrims that must unavoidably 

ass through his territory on their annual route to 


Mecca, and to befriend and protect commerce and | 
travellers. This was approved of by the Sublime | 
Porte, and he was officially created Governor of | 


the district, which elevated him to the high grade 
of Pasha of two tails.” 


Thus did this ingenious rebel_make his | 


way to honour and authority. His object 
being gained, he became a good subject, pro- 
moting trade, protecting his people, and im- 
paling thieves who had not been so lucky as 





himself. In the end, however, he seems to 
have degenerated. But Byass, at this day, 
is a thriving village, chiefly inhabited b 

Christians, who export sesame seed, silk, ic | 
cotton to Europe. The grandson of Kutchuk 
Ali is its governor, and to him and his strong- 
hold Mr. Neale paid a very pleasant visit. 
Indeed, he found Mustuk Bey a very noble 
specimen of a Turkish governor, though, 
ominously enough, the castle of the terrible 
grandfather, with its gloomy dungeons and 


| cells, is kept in good repair, whilst a beautiful 








mosque built by that hoary sinner is crum- 
bling into ruin. 

But we must part, not without regret, from 
Mr. Neale, thanking him for one of the best 
books of travels that we have met with for a 
very long time. 





The Four Witnesses; being a Harmony of 


the Gospels ona New Principle. 

Isaac da Costa. Nisbets. 

Dr. Da Costa of Amsterdam is widely known 
among continental scholars as a learned and 
able man, and has distinguished himself as a 
historian of the Hebrew nation, to which he 
belongs. The volume now presented to the 
public is one of much interest and value, and 
will take its place among our standard works 
on the Christian evidences. Besides the 
requisite learning and piety, the author was 
enabled, from his previous training and 
studies, to bring peculiar advantages to the 
task which he had undertaken. These advan- 
tages he has skilfully used, and as the result 
of his labours he has established the harmon 
of the Gospels on a principle which, though 
not new in itself, is here employed with new 
urgency of argument and variety of applica- 
tion. In the writings of the four Evangelists 
there are not only variations in the style and 
language of their narratives, but differences 
in the details themselves of the facts or dis- 
courses recorded by them. These differences 
have always been used by unbelievers for 
attacking the genuineness and authenticity of 
these writings, and for throwing discredit on 
the very truth of the whole history. It is 
said that the discrepancies in the records 
show that they are only traditional or mythi- 
cal reports of facts and sayings about which 
nothing can be believed with historical accu- 
racy. Against this idea the defenders of the 
faith have shown (and none with more success 
than Paley), that these differences as to 
details only make the agreement of the evan- 
gelical witnesses on the principal points the 
more striking. In courts of law and justice 
the truth of human testimony often manifests 
itself most forcibly, not by uniformity of 
declaration, (which rather leads to suspicion of 

revious arrangement,) but by some variation 
in the statement of circumstances, provided 
there be agreement in the main. e same 
principle is st to authors whose credit 
is best established in profane history. No 
doubt is here cast on their historical accuracy, 
nor discredit on the reality of the facts nar- 
rated, because of discrepancies occurring here 
and there in matters of detail. According to 
all sound reasoning, this line of argument is 
sufficient for the defence of the truth of the 
evangelical history against doubts and objec- 
tions deduced from discrepancies among tho 
four witnesses. 

Dr. Da Costa considers that the differences. 
in the narrative are the necessary results of 
the different character or the different position 
of those by whom they are narrated:— 


By Dr. 
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—————Eeee 

“There is in the manner in which we relate or 
represent things, whether with the pen or the pencil, 
@ certain variety, nay, even a kind of apparent 
contradiction, necessarily resulting from the truth 
itself of our description, aceording to the particular 
point of view in which we contemplate an object or 
event at the moment when we relate or describe 
it, The most ordinary language of common life 
presents us with such contradictions, apparent but 
nowise real, and the reconcilement of which is in 
every one’s power. It is thus that, without fora 
moment contradicting his science, and his personal 
conviction with respect to the earth’s revolution 
round the sun, an astronomer will, like every one 
else, speak of the sun's rising and setting. One 
painter draws objects seen from a certain altitude, 
and gives to them on his canvas the exact height 
which he sees them have from that point ; another 
represents to us the same objects seen close at 
hand, on level ground, and so in their natural 
dimensions. Both representations are true, the 
one, as the ancients used to say, kara 70 a vopevor, 
according to the impression made on the spectator ; 
the other, cara rd 6v, according to the reality 
of the object in itself. Our language and our 
thoughts are perpetually alternating betwixt these 
two diverse verities. On applying this very simple 
principle to the investigation of the true harmony 
of the Gospels, we shall find that each of the four 
Evangelists has described the same object placed 
in the centre of four different points of view—like 
a building seen and drawn from four different 
sides. Now, no doubt, these four drawings will 
differ apparently; they ought to differ; there 
would be error or falsification if they did not differ, 
—and yet, when combined together, they would 
entirely harmonize ; and the more they are con- 
templated, and the more they are compared, all 
apparent contradictions would vanish, and all 
differences and discrepancies would be accounted 
for.” 

To justify the application of a simile so for- 
cible to the various views given by the Gospel 
historians, it was necessary to show, in the 
individual character, calling, and circum- 
stances of each, so much separateness as to 
account for the different delineations given by 
them. To this inquiry the author devotes 
the larger part of his volume, examining with 
gret minuteness the personal character and 

istory of the four Evangelists, and pointin 
out the resulting influences in their severa 
writings. He thenargues that the variations 
and differences are in exact proportion and 
necessary relation with the special character 
and particular plan of each of the writers, 
and such agreement is arrived at among the 
four compositions as, while preserving these 
differences, will be found to result in the 
most perfect expression possible of the truth, 
rendered Wy each from his own point of view, 
and equally just and true. Instead of 
attempting to explain away admitted discre- 
pancies, the design of this work is to show 
that they are natural and necessary; real 
differences, but contradictions only apparent, 
and resulting in final and fullest harmony. 

The following passage, from the general 
review at the close of the inquiry, will indicate 
further the line of the argument and the con- 
tents of the book:— 


* We found each of the Gospels, in its general 
structure, its style, its composition, nay, more, in 
the miuutest of its individual details, giving an 
equally manifest and unpremeditated expression of 
the respective individuality of its author. We 
found, reversing the process, an individuality, 
consistent throughout with itself, so distinctly 
marking each of the Evangelists, that from the 
tenor and contents of the writing, the person and 
personal qualities of the writer discovered them- 
selves to us with the most convincing certainty. 
Thus it was that we saw in each of the details 
peculiar to St. Matthew, in the entire tendency of 





his narrative, in the point of view from which he 
delineates events, in his whole style and language, 
the manifest expression by himself of the publican 
received into favour, the apostolical eye-witness, 
the disciple sprung from Israel. In the Gospel 
of St. Mark, the whole style and plan of the narra- 
tive revealed to us the Roman soldier become 
Christian, nay, (in connexion with the proofs of 
his close intimacy with St. Peter,) that soldier who 
was of the household of Cornelius the centurion, 
who was deputed on the part of that household 
to go to the Apostle, and who conducted him to it. 
St. Luke’s Gospel betrayed to us in every particu- 
lar the intimate friend and companion of St. Paul, 
the physician by profession, the active, affectionate, 
and faithful servant of the Church, a Gentile in 
point of origin, a friend of Israel, and the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, St. John’s Gospel 
enabled us to see into the very soul of the disciple 
who, in the flower of early manhood, enjoyed the 
most endearing familiarity with his Master, and 
in a not less flourishing old age brought to light, 
with the most sublime simplicity, the profoundest 
manifestations of the Divine subsistence.” 
| We cannot refer to the particular analysis 
_ given of each gospel, nor to any of those pas- 
_ sages of peculiar importance which are treated 
| with greater minuteness of detail. It is sufli- 
cient to observe that not a single passage 
supposed to present difficulty has been over- 
looked, and the application of the general 
principle of this harmony is in most cases 
simple and satisfactory. In pointing out the 
relations of the several writings to the pecu- 
liarities of their authors, many new and 
pleasing beauties of the Scripture narrative 
_are brought to light. The mention, in the 
last quotation, of St. Mark as the Roman 
soldier, suggests reference to this as a speci- 
_men of the combined ingenuity and learning 
of the book. The author of the second gospel 
is generally stated to be John Mark, son of 
Mary, nephew of Barnabas the Levite ; and 
the Roman or non-Israelite character of his 
narrative is accounted for on the supposition 
_of its being specially intended for the instruc- 
tion of Gentile converts. Dr. Da Costa shows 





} 
| 


| by convincing proofs that the writer was 
himself a Gentile and a Roman soldier, and 
hence naturally and necessarily the peculi- 
| arities of his writing. Not only is this appa- 
rent in the general tenor of the style, and 
the habitual construction of sentences after 
the spirit of the Latin language, but also 
there are frequent expressions which are 
natural to one by birth a Roman and by pro- 
fession a soldier. Thus there is the division in 
this gospel only of the night into four watches, 
each with its special designation; the Cen- 
turion is not called by St. Mark, as by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, in pure Greek, exarov- 
rdpyns, but in Latin-Greek xevrupiwv ; he alone 
explains the two mites of the widow by the 
word xodpavrns, quadrans, the fourth part of 
the Roman as; the executioner of John the 
Baptist is called omexvAatws, speculator, a 
name only applied in the Roman army to 
_ those who executed penal sentences; and in 
| the account of the Cotesipal by Judas, the 
word sign, onpeioy, becomes under the pen of 
Mark, cvconpory, a preconcerted signal, a 
watchword. The word straightway, évOeds, 
occurring about forty times in this brief 
gospel, reminds our author of Cesar's ever- 
recurring celeriter, and he points out simi- 
larity in the style of the two soldier writers, 
_ combining animation and rapidity of narrative 
with copiousness of scenic description and 
precision of details. Apart altogether from 
the general argument of the volume, the 
chapters on the Characteristics of the Four 


| Gospels are full of matter that will please 








: [September ¢ 
ali ehsled® enheles anton ee 
— _ classical scholar and the biblical 


We rarely occupy much s ; 
of books coming walle the head of Theol 
Literature, although it might be eas t oa 
of the merits of such works without refer _ 
to the controversial matter they re 
contain, and literary labour on whatever fi y 

— J \ eld 
exercised demands our attention. But th 
truth is, that theological works of any : 
tension to learning and originality are = 
and in no department of literature do such 
hosts of publications appear, only to 88 
away into merited obscurity. But a hw 
like this of Dr. Da Costa deserves more than 
passing mention. We believe it will take a 
high place intheological literature,and we ho 
that this notice may aid in making it known 
to English readers. Already in Germany it 
is considered as by far the most thorough re. 
futation of Dr. Strauss, in reference to those 
points of the gospel narrative which he had 
attacked sppesentty with most success. Andif, 
on the principle of lavdari a viro laudato, any 
further commendation of the author may 
serve to create interest in his book, we may 
add that we heard Dr. Keith, the well-known 
traveller and writer on prophecy, say, that 
Dr. Da Costa was by far the first man he had 
met with in the Low Countries. The transla. 
tion of ‘The Four Witnesses’ is somewhat 
deficient in spirit, but is done with care and 
correctness, by Mr. Dundas Scott, who has 
already introduced to English readers various 
foreign works of much value. 





SUMMARY. 


Letter to R. K. Greville, LL.D. By John Hutton 
Balfour, M.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Tuts is Professor Balfour's reply to the charge made 
against him by Messrs. Griffin, the publishers, of 
deserting and conspiring to damage his offspring, 
their property, ‘The Manual of Botany.’ Having 
entered into the matter at some length (ante, p. 
500), on the publication of Messrs. Griffin's * State- 
ment,’ we have given it a careful perusal. We fiud 
nothing in it to alter the position of the case. On 
the contrary, the author employs the same argu- 
ments for his defence as go to make up the case of 
the publishers. Professor Balfour ack nowledges, 
with simplicity, that upon finding himself obliged 
to surrender the copyright of his work, or lose the 
price of it, he determined, at the advice of his 
friends, to accept the money,—and write another 
similar work with a different name! His promise 
to recommend the ‘ Manual’ to his classes could, of 
course, only be binding so long as the work Te- 
mained as he left it, and of the same price. Pro- 
fessor Balfour further acknowledges that Messrs. 
Griffin made him the liberal offer of 100J. to revise 
the work for a second edition. When the present 
edition of this excellent elementary treatise 1s &% 
hausted, we recommend the publishers to renew 
their offer, and the author to accept It. In 2 
mean time, we counsel Professor Balfour = ? 
burn his fingers by attempting to re sof f 

commodity of which he has clearly disposed 0 
patent and sole right of manufacture. — ~~ 
Lays and Legends, or Ballads of the N a0 a . 
By G. W. Thornbury. Saunders an Ts 
Mr. THorNBURY takes care to tell us, four oF 
times over, in his preface and gor peceenee pier, 
that he has found a new field of poetic ’ 
he has “‘the merit of being the first a 
entrenchment,” ‘‘the first digger ™ wt things 
California,” and that he aspires to write relist] 
unattempted yet in rhyme. This Poet ascut 
boast is tempered, however, by the mo fed if b? 
ance, that ‘‘the author will be well ~ hie bod, 
has but helped to fill the trench wit ae ® 
which another may pass over in safety 





launched forth in a bark in which an em' 
visit the shores he has described—if he serv 
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a i. point to a rare nook in fairy land.” 
ings ; Cs bad taste; but what could be 
this aaa 6 writer who begins his “‘ introduc- | 
expected ter” in @ style so puerile as the fol- | 
tory oP (Author enters, hems loudly and ner- | 
‘yglen like Puf’ in the Critic, blows his 
’yed bandana, wipes his spectacles, | 

| 


vot and then begins. Two in the re- 
seats, and one in the back benches.)” We 

think it right to notice this, not for Mr. Thorn- 
sake only, but in order to call the attention | 

of all young ‘and inexperienced writers to the | 
of prefaces to books of poetry. In general | 
had better be omitted, whether intended to | 
favour or to deprecate criticism. ** Good | 
a» needs no bush.” Some explanatory notice is 
= at times, but for the most part poets’ pre- 
foes are as discordant as is the tuning of an) 
rchestra. The error is one arising more frequently | 
fom juvenility of judgment than from corruptness | 


j 


of taste, and we hope this word of friendly criticism | 


seful. The ‘ Ballads of the New World’ | 
pe th to what are expected from an author 


unpromising appearance. There is more in 
- © attract attention than the novelty of 
the subject. From the first ballad, ‘Columbus,’ 


thetheme. The last of the three days given by 
the mutinous crew is drawing to a close :— 
“The sun set bright in his realm of cloud, as the sailors 


k to rest, , , 
And durknees broods with outstretched wings on the silent 


ocean's breast. 
« Ah! whocan tell the anguish fierce, the wrench that rends 


the heart, ; 
When the one long-nourished hope of life must from the 


bosom part. 
“But still, like a genius of the sea, he sits on his thronéd 


ra the cold dew fell on his burning cheek, and on his 
brow. 


“Has some deadly moonbeam struck him? why stares he 


through the night ? i 
What means that gleam on the good ship’s lee—that speck 


of fiery light ? 

“Great God be thanked ! ’tis a beacon’s flame, to light us 
to the land ; 

‘Tess torch of a midnight wanderer on the long-expected 


* * ~ ~ * 


“The eee has dawned, and the promised land—no land of 


On sland of boundless forests, of mountains, and of streams. 
“Tis but the porch to a thousand realms, washed by a 
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research, }the chief difference among the works | periods, where events in the now sister island 
depends on the literary or other peculiarities of | have been connected with our own annals (such as 
the authors. Of Mr. Gleig’s ability to make any | the English Invasion, or the Rebellions of 1641 
subject interesting there can be no question, and | and 1798), most Englishmen are far better 
he treats of sacred history with the same vigorous | acquainted with the history of countries more 
sense and pictorial power with which he handles | remote, and of people less nearly allied to them. 
| 
| 


all his subjects. The style is at the same time | Till very recently, at none of our public schools 
suited to the seriousness and importance of the | was the name of Ireland mentioned, in historical 
theme. The school series, edited by Mr. Gleig, of | connexion, half so often as insignificant cities long 


which the ‘Sacred History’ forms part, is one de- | forgotten except in books, and whose records are 





sea, 
A thousand isles in the distant west may there all hidden be.” 


Of the other ballads the best are ‘The Death of 
Paro,’ and ‘The Sorrowful Night,’ the Noche 
Triste of the famous retreat of Cortes from Mexico. 


“In the still calm night, ere shone the light, through the 
city’s waste, 
The serried host, with no trumpet’s boast, o’er the narrow 
causeway haste. 


“So calm and el f p ind lift 
sate fobs ear, of the banner’d spear, the wind lifts 


They seem like a trai t 
leave the leagured a ste ghosts of the slain, as they 


“dad swift as they march o’er th ’s arch, bold 
_ ed oo oer the causeways arch, 


ae ear, each sound to hear, he’ll save if man 


Then follows the account of the attack by the 
im a thousand canoes; and the terrible 
ee of the retreating army, which is told with 
Power. Mr. Thornbury requires only more 
and maturer taste to write popular 
Fgh ness of style is the chief fault, both 
a wwerican ballads and the miscellaneous 
2 @ have hope of future excellence from 
me or who, with many faults, displays some 
eau power, and who has the manliness to 
bad book 3 retces ‘repulse is not a rout, and a 
may replace by a better.” 


History. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 


: Longmans. 
Sterd History. By Soucy White, B.A. 


burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


Pgh a are put together, having the same 
finilies, Of intended for use in schools and 
Rultitudes Ot pagan of sacred history there are 
Ta for poy, _ such a subject, as there is little 


¥ of information or originality of 


Edin- 


serving to be widely known and used. We are 
glad that our military schools have so intelligent 
and active an inspector-general, and who is able 
with his pen to provide such educational helps as 
may be desirable. The author of the other ‘Sacred 
History,’ Dr. White, has already distinguished 
himself as a laborious and accomplished writer, in 
his ‘ Elements of Universal History.’ He was also 
the coadjutor of Dr. Merle D'Aubigne, in prepar- 
ing his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ or, at least, 


in publishing the English edition of that great | 


work. Why is there so long delay in the appear- 
ance of the next volume, which has been long pro- 
mised, and which many with interest look for, as 
containing the lives of Calvin and of John Knox ? 


hai | Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, of Edinburgh, have long 
the following verses show a poetic spirit worthy of | 


maintained a high name, as publishers of educa- 
tional works, and this epitome of sacred history, 


by Dr. White, is worthy, both from its spirit and | 


its style, of bearing an important place in their 
series of school-books. 


Violenzia ; a Tragedy. John W. Parker and Son. 
In this Tragedy power is displayed of portraying 
human passions; but the passions chiefly set forth 
are of the grosser nature, and the resulting scenes 
are so coarsely violent, that the whole effect of the 
play is displeasing. Unfit for the stage it is 
obviously, from its whole character ; but it is also 
as repugnant to the taste of the reader as 1t would 
be revolting to a public assembly. The plot is 
simple. Violenzia is betrothed to Ethel, Karl of 
Felborg. She is also vehemently loved by the 
king, who, during the absence of Ethel in the 
Swedish wars, tries to gain her affections, failing in 
which, he by force gratifies his brutal passion. 
Malgodin, an old courtier, is his adviser and assist- 
ant in the crime. Ethel is artfully persuaded of 
the willing faithlessness of his betrothed. Two of 
her brothers assassinate her on account of the dis- 
grace brought on the family. The king, after 
suffering terrible remorse, and ‘having passed 


| through reverses, is dethroned by the people on 


account of his general tyranny and bad character, 
and is allowed to go into exile. Ethel sinks 
broken-hearted after knowing all the truth about 
Violenzia. The Dramatis Personzw are few, and 
the scenes not of much variety of interest. The 
character drawn with the greatest skill is that of 
the worst person in the play, Malgodin, who is, 
indeed, an unmitigated villain,—bad, without one 
redeeming trait—a man given over during life to 
reprobation. Violenzia does not excite much feel- 
ing till sympathy is raised for her distress. The 
attempt to describe the feeling and action of Ethel 
under injury the most intolerable, and grief the 
greatest man can know, required some daring ; 
and in so fur as he has in this succeeded lies the 
chief merit of the author. We have already stated 
that there are passages of considerable power ; and 
if the general impression is unfavourable, let due 
share of the blame be given to the nature of the 
subject. It may give additional idea of the turn 
of the author’s mind to mention that his poem is 
dedicated to Louis Kossuth, of whose heroic and 
generous character he speaks with admiring eulogy, 
and expresses his sympathy with the cause of 
freedom throughout Europe, now weighed down by 
the oppression of reactionary absolutism. 


Outlines of the History of Ireland. By O. Cockayne, 
M.A. John W. Parker and Son. 
THESE outlines are intended for educational use in 
schools or families, but will be also found of much 
value to the general reader. We suspect that 
the number is small, even among well-educated 
Englishmen, of those who have more than the 
dimmest idea of Irish history. Except as to a few 








of no practical importance. This omission is now 


supplied by these ‘ Outlines of the History of Ire- 


land,’ and we advise all whose education has, in 
this particular point, been neglected, to read Mr, 
Cockayne’s little book. The headings of the chap- 
ters sufficiently show the variety of contents ; and 
the story is brought down from ‘‘ Primitive Times, 
Chapter I.,” to the capture of Smith O’Brien in 
Widow M‘Cormack's potatoe-field in July 1848, 
Even the census of 1851 is included, viz. 6,515,794 
as contrasted with 8,175,124 in 1841. Great skill 
is shown in condensation of the subject, so that 
within brief compass we have all that is most 
useful or interesting in the History of Ireland. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRANCE. 


La Bonne Aventure. By Eugene Sue. Paris: Lery. 
A REPRINT of the last complete novel of the cele- 
brated romancer, from the Siécle newspaper, in which 
it was published day by day in the feurlleton form, 
It has not the strange energy and marvellous power 
of the principal of his works, but nevertheless is 
extremely interesting, and some of the scenes are 
struck off with the hand of a master. Like most 
of his recent productions, Sue has laboured to make 
it a pleading for the ultra democratic and socialist 
cause, to which he has devoted himself, heart and 
soul; and in so doing, ascribes to his co-religionists, 
the people, every virtue under the sun, and accuses 
his adversaries, the aristocrats, (as they say in 
Paris,) not only of every vice that can degrade 
humanity, but of hesitating at no crime, from 
murder and adultery downwards, that suits their 
convenience or passion. In the fierce hostility of 
class to class which is now raging in France, it is 
not surprising that this work has, as we hear, ob- 
tained marked favour amongst the masses. But 
we think it much to be lamented that a writer of 
great talent should not exert himself rather to 
quench the flames of discord than to pour oil upon 
them. Literature is a veritable priesthood, and 
its true mission is peace. 
Dictionnaire de lArmée de terre. By Generals 
Bardin and Oudinot de Reggio. Paris: Correard. 
THIS is a complete encyclopaedia of military science, 
both ancient and modern, and contains a mass of 
historical researches on military usages, of all ages 
and countries, and on matters connected with war. 
It is a very voluminous work, and is the result of 
much patient labour. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any soldier who seriously 
studies his profession. 


Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
In addition to the large sums which the French 
government employs in the encouragement of 
literature, science, and art, it has constantly 
a number of gentlemen employed in literary and 
scientific missions of different kinds, and it causes 
their reports to be published under the above title, 
at the rate of twelve a year. Some of the missions 
are of real importance. The object of others 
might, perhaps, be attained in a less pompous way, 
and some might well be dispensed with altogether; 
but it is impossible to blame, when we remember 
that in the majority of cases these missions are but 
a delicate mode of rendering service to literary and 
learned men. 
Appel aU Opinion Publique. By A, Longére. 
Lyons. 

Ir is one of the many peculiarities of the genuine 
Frenchman to think that his individual sorrows or 
grievances are matters of quasi public concern ; 
and, accordingly, he never hesitates to briog them 
before the public in one shape or another, generally 
by means of a pamphlet, Everybody who has 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














resided sufficiently long in France to be iphimnbely 
acquainted with the manners of the people wi 
bear us ont in the assertion, that a very important 
part of the printing trade, especially in the pro- 
vinces, is the production of Appeals, Protests, 
Observations, Memoirs, and such things, on strictly 
private affairs. Thus it is a regular thing all over 
the country, and in Paris too, for persons engaged 
in law suits to print pamphlets in defence of their 
case, and to distribute them by wholesale amongst 
the judges and the bar, amongst friends, acquaint- 
ances, and neighbours, and amongst the public 
also. It is the fortune of the writer of these lines 
to receive a few hundred weight of such interesting 
productions in the course of every year. The 
solemn ‘ Appeal to Public Opinion,’ which he now 
ventures to introduce to the reader, is a curious 
specimen of this important department of litera- 
ture. It is an indignant protest of citizen Longére, 
‘bellringer of the parish of Saint Just d’Avray, 
department of the Rhone, against the persecutions 
to which he has been subjected by the Abbé Luc 
Dumas, curé of the same parish ;’ and in it the 
unfortunate bellringer demands redress from the 
‘public opinion of France and of Europe.’ 


Journal Historique et Anecdotique du Régne de 
Louis XV. hy E. J. F. Barbier, Avocat au 
Parlement de Paris. Paris: Renouard. 

THs work is printed under the auspices of a 

literary society, from an hitherto unpublished 

manuscript in the National Library. Its title 
marks out its character. It throws no new light 
on the glittering, elegant, scoffing, licentious, and 
scandalously corrupt reign of the Fifteenth Louis 
of France—the man so unaccountably designated 
by courtiers the ‘ well-beloved ;’ but it strengthens 
the conviction which every thinking man must, we 
feel, entertain, that the first French Revolution 
was the natural consequence of, and a just retribu- 

tion on, the frothy frivolity, the incredible im- 

morality, the audacious scepticism, and the galling 

tyranny of the ancien régime. 


Portraits Politiques et Révolutionnaires. By Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury. Paris: Michel Lery fréres. 
M. CuvmLurer-FLEURY occupied a distinguished 
position in the court of King Louis Philippe, but 
was cast sur le paré by the Revolution. To utilize 
his leisure, he has turned literary critic in the 
Journal des Débats, and the volume before us is a 
selection from his lucubrations in that journal on 
men and things. M. Cuvillier-Fleury possesses 


considerable talent, and appears to have read and | 


reflected much :—his work, therefore, will well repay 
perusal; but his strong political and personal bias 
renders it impossible to receive his judgment with 
the respect due to acknowledged impartiality. 


Histoire dela Bourgeoisie de Paris depuis son Origine 
jusqua nos Jours. By Fr. Lacombe. Paris: 
Amyot. 

On y one of the three volumes of which this work 

is to consist has appeared. It is well written, and 

very readable. Considering the rage of the French 
for ‘ histories’ of all kinds, it is perhaps rather sur- 
prising that the bourgeoisie of Paris should not long 

have had a special historian of their hauts fits 
from the earliest times downwards. Books on 
them, and for them, have, it is true, appeared at 
different periods, but none are complete. The 
citizens of Paris, like those of London, have always 
exercised, directly or indirectly, great influence on 
their country’s destinies; and at times, as, for in- 
stance, in the early reign of Henry IV., their acts 
have decided the fate of the nation for centuries. 

On the whole, however, we cannot help suspecting 

that it will appear that the Parisian bourgeoisie 

have not done so much for the cause of liberty and 
patriotism as our stout ancestors of London. 


Les Clubs et les Clubistes, depuis Ferrier, 1848. By | 


A. Lucas. Paris: Dentre. 
Tx1s book will be read with interest by all who 
feel curiosity respocting that astonishing period 
which immediately followed the Revolution of 


February, 1848—a period presenting the spectacle | 


of a whole nation having become suddenly smitten 
with a violent love for a form of government which 


it had previously held in horror—a period in which 





the workman’s blouse was the most honoured of 
garments, and in which every man represented 
himself to be, if not actually, at least by descent, 
one of le peuple; in which bands of triumphant 
conspirators, armed to the teeth, deliberated pub- 
licly, night after night, on the means of destroying 
society, whilst aristocratic ladies in fashionable 
toilettes looked on, wondered and admired; in 
which the most extravagant doctrines were gravely 
propounded and eagerly received; in which “‘fra- 
ternity ” was on every man’s lips, though hatred 
of class to class was lurking at the bottom of 
every heart! <A period of mingled grandeur and 
folly, of disinterested patriotism, and abominable 
selfishness, of generous aspirations and fierce ani- 
mosities! In those days clubs were all powerful, 
and the meanest clubbist was greater than the 
proudest duke :—it was a distinction then to be a 
recognised member of a club, and men of rank who 
had been or were to be ministers and ambassadors, 
were delighted to hear the bearded and ragged 
and dirty clubmen call them ‘‘ brothers and friends.” 
Would you penetrate into these dens —know who 
the chief actors in them were ’—then read this 


book. 


Lettres et Opuscules inedits du Comte Joseph de 
Maistre. Paris: Vaton. 

THE Count de Maistre is, it is well known, one of 
the most learned and vigorous champions of the 
Popish church in religion, and of absolutism in 
politics, that ever put pen to paper. In the post- 
humous documents now collected under the above 
title, he maintains his peculiar opinion with his 
usual vast talent and power. But we doubt if he 
will make any converts, though he may strengthen 
the conviction and excite the admiration of dis- 
ciples of his own school. 
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——- School Examiner, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
——- Key to Examiner, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Kings of England, 12mo, 3rd edition, cloth, 3s. 
Knight's School Room Lyrics, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
Life and its Lessons, by Mrs. Hubbock, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Malte-Brun and Balbi’s System of Geography, cl., 15s. 
Mamma’s Own Story Book, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mignet’s Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
Pictorial Half-Hours of London Topography, 4to, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Pott’s First Three Books of Euclid, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Shaw’s (W.) Golden Dreams and Waking Realities, 9s. 
Simpson's (L. F.) Literature of Italy, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Taylor's (J.) Home Education, fifth edition, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Traveller's Joy, London Topography, 4to, cloth, 3s. 
Ware's (W.) Sketch of European Capitals, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 
White’s (R.) Madeira, cloth, 10s., map separate, 2s. 








MR. C. KONIG. 
WE have this week to record the death of one of 
the oldest officers of the British Museum, Mr. 
Charles Kénig, who died suddenly, of apoplexy, on 
the evening of the 29th ultimo, at the age of 77 or 
78. Mr. Kénig was a native of Brunswick, and 
educated chiefly at Gittingen, where he was con- 
temporary with the Duke of Sussex, with Gauss, 
and with Dr. Thomas Young. He came to Eng- 
land towards the end of 1800, and was soon after 
engaged as an assistant to Dryander in the charge 
of the library and herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks. 
At this time his studies were almost exclusively 
directed to botany, which he cultivated with much 
success; editing, in conjunction with Dr. Sims, 
then editor of the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ the ‘Annals 
of Botany,’ an extremely well-conducted periodical, 
containing several valuable papers from his own 





pen. In 1807, on the death of Dr. Gray, he suc- 
_ ceeded Dr. Shaw as assistant-keeper of the natural 
| history in the British Museum, and on the demise 
_ of Dr. Shaw in 1813, he became head of the de- 
| partment. In these offices he chiefly devoted him- 
self to the study of mineralogy and fossil remains. 
At the period of his appointment the Museum was 
| extremely poor in these departments; but the pur- 
_ chase of the Greville Collection of Minerals, soon 


| afterwards, laid a fine foundation for the magnificent 





Jinch in The Road to Ruin. 
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display, brought together under hj 

which now adorns the galleries. The ; 
of this collection, and its scientific a. 
occupied him for some years, when he t ; 
attention to the comparatively new A ae his 
organic remains, and since that time anna 
self greatly in the increase and determinati a 
noble collection which the Museum has wea the 
this important branch of natural solencs. Hee x 
lished some years since the commencement se 
work intended to illustrate these objects, und nS 
title of ‘Icones Fossilium Sectiles -’ it “ay " 
tee continued beyond the first number " 
was for many years, under the enw of 
the Duke of Sussex, foreign secretary pryey A 
Society. _His extensive acquaintance with th 
German dialects led to his acquiring a considerable 
taste for philology, in the cultivation of which 
much of his leisure time was latterly passed, and 
in which department of literature he formed a 
valuable library. Jt will be seen that the arran r0- 
ment, in the British Museum, of fossil organic re 
mains along with the minerals, concerning which 
foreign naturalists have expressed frequent dis. 
approval, has been quite a matter of accident, These 
belong without doubt to the zoological department 
and we presume they will now be arranged under 
that head. 7 








MR. R. JONES. 


ON the 30th ultimo died also, in his 73rd year, Mr. 
Richard Jones, for many years an actor of some 
repute at Covent Garden Theatre. He commenced 
his career in the histrionic profession as other 
comedians have done before him, by enacting 
tragedy at different provincial theatres, until the 
accidental illness of a brother performer led to his 
impersonation of the part of Gossamer in Laugh when 
you Can. From this time his attention was directed 
to comedy, and he made his first appearance on the 
London stage at Covent Garden in 1807, in Gold- 
He will, however, be 
chiefly remembered by his gentlemanly and lively 
performance of Puff in The Critic. Mr. Jones, 
always careful of his purse and person, was long 
known among his professional brethren by the 
soubriquet of ‘Gentleman Jones.’ He was the 
author of two amusing pieces, Zhe Green Man and 
Too Late for Dinner, and since his retirement from 
the stage, has frequently employed himself in 
giving lessons of elocution. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. 


THE first endeavour to form this collection was made 
in the autumn of last year, and the success which 
attended it then has encouraged the artists to 
att ‘mpt another. Being opened when most of the 
exhibitions of pictures are or will be closed, and 
while numerous parties from the provinces continue 
to visit the metropolis, attracted by the greatest of 
exhibitions, it is the more likely to lead to a rf 
munerative issue, and certainly, in an artistic pomnt 
of view, it is extremely worthy the notice of 
amateurs. To every one intimately acquainted wi 
the arts, a sketch is peculiarly pleasing ; we ie 
to get on terms of better acquaintance with _ 
artist; we watch with delight how he sports wi 
his brush, and how with such ease and sees 
‘seizes’ passing effects and rustic figures; oF, ‘. 
graver mood, how thoughts and pps we 
guide his hand with equal force and rapl -" - 
Making allowance for the usual number ° 

neyed subjects and perverse mannerisms, x vA 
sent exhibition is an interesting yao a 
charming transcripts of nature are preg nee 
sketches by G. Stanfield, the son of a = ies 
cian, by A. W. Williams, C. Davider, © ae 
R.A., E. Duncan, Copley F ielding, Davie ck, RA, 
R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., T. ag peer mm 
and others. Some figures by J. F. oe 
markable for their truth, richness + fe Jer 
freedom of handling ; and for similar Ar _ ox, which 
we might speak of Mr. —— 8 fr as yet made 
display much taste for beauty, : careful 


i > rote. The 
somewhat too picturesque by rote. 1 Se. 
studies, such as St. Remo, Gulf of pong “9 
Croce, by E, W. Cooke; the interiors, jacres 
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y, Mark's, Venice, and The Great Council 
of St. of the Ducal Palace, by S. A. Hart, R.A., 
Oe able examples of a right pursuit of art. 
we by Mr. Lake Price, chiefly from Venice, are 
pe Y rkable for their great truth of detail and 
A re ofiect. Some first sketches for pictures in 
e exhibition of the Academy will be viewed 
with interest. Of these there are—Mr. F. R. 
ill’s, of his picture, Rinaldo destroying the 
Tree in the Enchanted Forest ; Mr. E. Armi- 
for his Samson in vangeryy Jy Mr. es a 
' his large picture of Chaucer reading 
peg oh the Count of Edward [11. The studies 
for large pictures by Mr. John Cross, it is to be 
will remain only studies, full as they are of 
all the worst errors, of expression attempted by 
horrible grimace, and form undefined from want of 
knowledge. Mr. H. O'Neil forsakes his captivating 
beauties for simple flowers, of which he exhibits 
wveral exceedingly careful studies in oil; these 
would have been more pleasing had they been 
relieved by more beauty of ‘ effect,’ and a nearer 
approach to the brilliancy and delicacy of nature's 
tints, The Exhibition will well repay a visit, and 
its continued success has our best wishes. 


tage’s 





THE ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 


Soyz novelty and additional interest have this year 
been given to the collection of pictures chosen by 
the prizeholders of the Society, by including some 
of the works selected during former years. The 
Couneil designed te place more prominently before 
the public some of the results of the Society’s opera. 
tions, and amongst the pictures are to be observed 
several works of great merit, which will be remem- 
bared in the exhibitions for some years past, as The 
Highland Chieftain’s Funeral, by F. Danby, A.R.A., 
from the British Institution of 1849, chosen by Mr. 
Appleyard, a 200/. prizeholder, who must have 
aided a liberal sum, as the picture is large and highly 
elaborated. The Patient Griselda, by R. Redgrave, 
AR.A., is also another 2007, prize, with 30/. added 
by Mr. J. H. Mann; this was chosen from the 
Academy last year. Venice, by W. Linton, was 
vlected by Mr. D. W. Wire, who added 501. to 
this prize of 2007. The Tired Huntsman, by C. 
landseer, R.A., exhibited in 1840, chosen by Mr. 
W. Boyd for his 200/. prize. The Departure of 
Charles IT. from Bentley, selected by Mr. A. Cross, 
from the Academy Exhibition in 1842 for a 300. 
prize, with 157, added. The Dawn of Morning, by 
P. Danby, A.R.A., selected by Mr. J. Dudley in 
146 for a 2001. prize, with 50/. added. Catharine 
f Arragon appealing to Henry VIII, by H. O'Neil, 
slectel by Mr. W. Harter from the Academy 
0 1848 for a 2001. prize. The Death of Cardinal 
Beaxfort, by J. Gilbert, in the British Institution 
of 1846, chosen by Mr. Morris for a 600. prize, with 
fil added. A Camaldolese Monk showing Relics 
'y W. Simson, selected by Mr. B, B, Cabbell, from 
the Academy in 1838, for a 25/. prize, to which 
Was added 1321. 10s. Thus it will be seen that in 

Y far the majority of purchases, a sum in addition 
‘othat of the prize has been added. From the Water: 
tg ome of this year, thirty-seven drawings 
in chosen : amongst them we notice Had- 
Date t by John Chase; A Lane Scene, near 
t, by C. Davidson; The Black Mountai n8, 





oad n, two excellent exam } 
“carey ) amples of Copley 
ont = Beg, by T. M. Richardson, aa 4 
mpfr owand Robins. About twenty draw- 
which —— as chosen from past exhibitions, 
hae of Vargas, by Louis Haghe, re- 
; mn K; Ol. prize which fell to Mr. W. Leaf in 
~ ‘ng Alfred in the Cottage letti ng the Cakes 
Cabell Fe Warren, selected in 1846 by Mr. B. B. 
Cadet for oe prize, with 90/. added; and The 
ie a predoe, by Cattermole, selected by 
in turton a 2004. prize, with 62/. 10s. added. 
ine ah bas relics, and statuettes, especially 
s Michasi : hn Bell's Eagle-slayer and Flax- 
tetany era oh Mr. E. W. Wyon, are very 3a- 
Worthy atten, of their style in art, and evince 
aapmeat “nm in the Society towards the en- 

ppreciation of sculpture. 


ee 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, Thursday. 
Tuk Académie Frangaise held its annual meeting a 
few days ago. The principal feature in the pro- 
ceedings was a long report of M. Villemain, the 
perpetual secretary, announcing the works to which 
the Academy had awarded the principal prizes of 
the year, and its reasons for giving them. M. 
Thierry and M. H. Martin, the historians, had, it 
was stated, been selected for the most distinguished 
rewards, and their historical labours were spoken 
of by the eloquent secretary in terms of the highest 
admiration. At the beginning of his report, M. 
Villemain referred to the extraordinary number of 
‘histories’ published now-a-days—meaning those of 
the Lamartines, the Blancs, the Villiaumés, the 
Vaulabelles, the Granier de Cassagnacs, the Thiers, 
the De Barentes, and Heaven knows how many 
others—histories of the Revolution, of the Con- 
vention, of the Directory, of the Consulate, of the 
Empire, of the Hundred Days, of the Restoration, 
of the Reign of Louis Philippe, and of the Revolu- 
tion of February, ‘48. He justly ascribed this vast 
deluge of historical matter to the excitement caused 
by the political convulsions to which France is ever 
a prey; but he intimated pretty broadly (as, par 
parenthése, the Gazette has done more than once) 
that it is of small value indeed as true bond fide 
history. ‘Astonishing improvisations,’ ‘ vast 
paintings displayed to dazzle eyes,’ ‘works con- 
cocted as quickly as those of the daguerreotype, 
but possessed of greater éclat,’ ‘fascinating resur- 
rections of the past,’ ‘singular phantasmagorias 
which transform what they reanimate,’ ‘ revolutions 
put into dramas,’ ‘military, political, diplomatic, 
and economic events judged with the rapidity 
which suits the parliamentary tribune’—such are a 
few of the epithets which the eloquent and learned 
gentleman thought fit to apply to the soi-disant 
‘histoirves’ with which the press teems. He re- 
minded one of M. Guizot’s smart skit a few years 
ago at M. Thiers’ famous ‘ History of the Consulate 
and the Empire.’ ‘Ah!’ said a friend to the 
great statesman, on his recovery from serious sick- 
ness, ‘I am very glad to see you are well enough 
to read.’ ‘Thank you,’ answered M. Guizot, 
‘but’—holding up the last volume of M. Thiers’ 
book—‘ but, you see, I am only reading a ‘ ro- 
mance.’’ 

Balzac’s play, ‘ Mercadet le Faiseur,’ continues 
to constitute what our French friends call an 
événement in the literary circles, and to excite to 
an extraordinary degree the curiosity of the public. 
There is something almost terrible in the cynical 
way in which the author ‘shows up’ the rascality 
of unscrupulous spectators—or rather, makes them 
‘show up’ themselves. But no doubt English 
translators will pounce on the piece, and if they do 
their work cleverly, you will be able to judge what 
a French faiseur is. The manner in which the 
critics of the daily newspapers have thought fit to 
deal with the play has attracted considerable 
attention. Jules Janin, and two or three others, 
blame Balzac’s widow and friends for having 
brought it out at all. Its success, they say, was 
doubtful, on account of the vigorous, not to say 
ruthless, way in which it exposes the vileness of a 
certain portion of the community ; and they con- 
tend that it was ill-judged to subject the memory 
of the distinguished author to the chance of failure, 
whilst a triumph could add nothing to his well- 
earned gloire. Another batch of the critical fill 
their feuilletons with denunciations of the immoral 
tendency of the piece—though why it should be 
more immoral to put swindlers on the stage in a 
comedy than it is to employ villains in a tragedy, 
they do not condescend to say. Every now and 
then, however, the Parisian critic has an attack of 
over-sensitive morality, and nothing is more droll 
than to see him come out in that line. It dis- 
charges his conscience, he thinks, of all the licentious 
yaudevilles which he is compelled to see and 
to praise, and he talks as sanctimoniously 
as a reformed frail one of virtue. But the most 
amusing of all the feuilletonistes are those who, pro- 
fessing an enthusiastic admiration for Balzac, deem 
it highly imprudent to make any modification 





in any of his works, These worthies abuse the 
management of the theatre in the most vigorous 
terms for having shortened the manuscript; and, 
with frantic fury, ‘ pitch into’ the Minister of the 
Interior, for having first suspended, and then altered 
portions of it. ‘My blood rushes in a crimson flood 
to my face, and a choking sensation oppresses me,’ 
raves one good gentleman, ‘ at having to inform my 
readers, that a man who is the Minister of the In- 
terior has actually dared to suspend Balzac’s play! ! 
There are acts of such stupendous enormity that the 
mere invention of them draws from one’s soul a yell 
of indignation, and this is one! A minister touch 
a work of the sublime Balzac! Mediocrity auda- 
ciously put the hand on the immensity of genius! 
The cur presume to brave the lion—the tomtit to 
clip the wings of the eagle! Oh, this is too much! 
Oh, this is infamous! Oh, this as an outrage which 
cries aloud for the justice of gods and men!’ 

The last number of the Official List of new publi- 
cations contains « paragraph to the effect that the 
negotiations entered into by the French govern- 
ment with the cabinets of Prussia, Saxony, and 
Hanover, for the mutual suppression of literary 
piracy, have failed. This confirms, on official 
authority, the intelligence which I was enabled 
to send you (exclusively) three or four weeks back. 
It is a sad thing, and does little credit to the Ger- 
man governments. But, notwithstanding this 
check, the French ministers seem determined not to 
let the matter rest; and French publishers, on 
their part, are resolved to ‘ agitate—agitate’—until 
something shall be done. If the negotiations now 
(I believe) in progress between England and France 
for the annihilation of this great evil shall be 
crowned with success, it is reasonable to hope that 
the German, and other cabinets, will, after all, be 
shamed into ‘ going and doing likewise.’ 

A year or more ago, I wrote to the Gazette that 
M. Rochet d'Héricourt, the distinguished traveller, 
had brought from Abyssinia the root of the Cucumis 
A byssinica, said to be possessed of the valuable pro- 
perty of curing hydrophobia in dogs. In present- 
ing it to the Academy of Sciences, M. d’Héricourt 
stated that he had himself seen, in Abyssinia, 
several dogs in different stages of madness com- 
pletely cured by having the powder of the root 
mixed with food. The communication was received 
with the liveliest interest, and experiments were 
ordered to be made, In the last sitting of the 
Academy a report was presented by the director of 
the Veterinary School at Alfort, stating that he had 
tried the remedy on four mad dogs, but without 
the slightest success. He added, that fearing the 
roots might have lost their virtue, he procured one 
of a living plant from the Jardin des Plantes, but 
that it, too, was inefficacious. Further experiments 
are, however, to be made, and more roots are to be 
got from Abyssinia. There seems no reason why 
what is a remedy for a dreadful malady in Africa 
should not be a remedy for the same malady in 
Europe also, 





VARIETIES. 


The Operas.—The seasons which have now ter- 
minated will not be gumbered among the most 
brilliant successes, although some very laudable 
attempts at novelty have been made at both 
houses. At her Majesty's the musical arrange- 
ments have been conducted with strictly popular 
views. Considerable enterprise has been manifested 
in the production of the Enfant Prodigue, Fidelio, 
Florinda, Le Tre Nozze, and Le Corbeille d’Orange:, 
and in the introduction of several new prime donne 
of European celebrity, Cruvelli, Duprez, Barbieri 
Nini, Alaymo, and Ugalde. Sontag has, however, 
reigned triumphant, while Alboni has served equally 
to the enjoyment of crowded audiences. The ballet 
commenced auspiciously with Carlotta Grisi, but 
has not been so effectively sustained as in former 
seasons. Cerito came too late. Covent Garden 
has been made attractive and profitable, notwith- 
standing many disasters. Salvatori, the new bari- 
tone, proved quite inadequate to supply the place 
of Tamburini. Mario and others suffered much 
and inconyeniently from influenza, and Angri 
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has been too much neglected. Ronconi is more 
appreciated, but his appearance was too long de- 
layed. Tamberlik has achieved great success, and 
Grisi remains unapproachable, There has been 
an increasing relish for Meyerbeer’s operas, the 
Huguenots and Prophéte being always attractive, 
and Mozart’s Zauberfléte has been produced with 
marked success. 

Society of British Musicians. — Herr Hennen 
announces a concert on Monday evening at St. 
Martin’s Hall, with Mrs. Newton, Miss Poole, Mr. 
Frodsham, and Herr Formes for vocalists, and with 
Signor Piatti, Mr. Richardson, Herr Hennen, and 
Herr F. Hennen for solo instrumentalists, The 
orchestra will be composed of the relics of the two 
Opera bands. 

Discovery of Antiquities at Loges, near Fécamp. 
—In the month of February last, Monsieur Fauquet- 
Lemaitre, of Bolbec, resolved on certain improve- 
ments on his estate at Loges, and employed a 
number of labourers to clear some forest land. 
The workmen in the course of their operations dis- 
covered a large jar or dolium of terra-cotta, the 
mouth closed with a lid, and containing within ita 
fine glass urn filled with human bones. The news 
of this discovery soon spread, and the Abbé Cochet, 
an antiquary well known by his explorations of 
Gallo-Roman and Frankish cemeteries, on which he 
has published several very interesting and learned 
dissertations, repaired to the locality, where, under 
his directions, the excavations were conducted with 
more care. The whole number of urns disinterred 
amounted to about 120, of which fifty contained 
ashes and burnt bones. Many of these had been 
destroyed by the roots of the trees, as well as 
by the dampness of the ground. The smaller urns 
were in many instances protected by the larger 
ones in which they were deposited. A dish of 
Samian ware was found with the potter's mark, 
DAMINI M., A name which occurs in pottery found 
in London. The glass bears, too, the name of the 
makers, who appear to have belonged to the same 
family. Upon one example is FRONT.S.C., upon 
the other F.P.FRONT. Both are conjectured by the 
learned Abbé to be the produce of a Gallo-Roman 
manufactory belonging to a family named Frontinus, 
The gentleman on whose estate these remains have 
been discovered, has generously presented them to 
the Museum at Rouen. 


Submarine Telegraph.—The wires which have 
been for some time preparing for this remarkable 
experiment, enveloped with gutta percha and an 
outer covering of lead, will be ready in a few days 
to be submerged across the Channel. 


Dutch Theatres.—A theatrical commission, 
nominated some time ago by the King of Holland 
to inquire into the state of the theatrical art in 
that country, has presented a report to his Majesty, 
recommending that for the future the theatres shall 
not be considered private commercial speculations ; 
that to each one a competent director, with a fixed 
salary, shall be appointed ; that care shall be taken 
in the choice of pieces; that authors shall be duly 
encouraged; that performers shall be fairly re- 
warded ; that losses shall be borne by the state ; 
that the prices of admission shall be such as to suit 
every purse; and so on. The king, who takes 
peculiar interest in theatrical matters, is, it is said, 
disposed to agree to all this. 

Literary Piracy.—An agent of the French go- 
vernment is now in Madrid, charged with the mis- 
sion of laying down the basis of a treaty between 
France and Spain for the suppression of literary 
piracy. His overtures have been very favourably 
received by the Spanish cabinet. ° 

Quid pro Quo.—We have had a good laugh at 

Americans for the large amount of s 
red y om in the Great Exhibition, and the 
trifling character of the goods with which it is 
occupied, but they are verily getting a laugh at us 
in return. They have produced a vessel capable 
of surpassing in speed all that our boasted supe- 


have won the prize offered by the Messrs. Bram 


to any one who would pick their celebrated lock, 
so long hitherto impregnable. 


fir me : " and a map of the islands. 
riority in this respect has accomplished ; and they | 











Storms.—From a paper drawn up by M. Arago, 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, it appears 
that the following is the annual average number of 
storms at the places mentioned :—Paris, 13; Tou- 
louse, 15; Pithiviers, 20, Smyrna, 19; Buenos 
Ayres, 20; Guadaloupe, 37; Rio Janeiro, 50; Cal- 
cutta, 60; Berlin, 18; Strasburg, 17; Utrecht, 
15; Athens, 11; St. Petersburg, 9; London, 8; 
Pekin, 5; Cairo, 3. 

Brussels Exhibition.—The ‘ Universal Exhibition 
of Paintings’ is now open at Brussels, and 162 
Frenchmen, 57 Germans, 48 Dutchmen, 21 Italians, 
7 Swiss, and 1 Spaniard have responded to the 
appeal of the Belgian government; but not a single 
English, Irish, or Scotch artist has deigned to 
exhibit. Foreigners sometimes sneeringly tell the 
English that they have no artists of European re- 
putation; and English artists of eminence are often 
mortified to find that their renown, however great 
at home, scarcely ever reaches the continent. But 
if Englishmen would only avail themselves of the 
opportunities liberally afforded of exhibiting their 
works in the foreign exhibitions, foreigners would 
cease to sneer, and artists to be humiliated. The 
total number of works in the Brussels Exhibition 
is 1479, of which 569 are contributed by foreigners. 


Prince de Metternich.—This eminent statesman 
is (say the Vienna journals) engaged in writing a 
history of Austria during the last fifty years; but 
it is stated that he does not intend to allow it to 
be published until sixty years after his death. 


Kamschatka.—The Russian government and the 
Imperial Society of Geography of St. Petersburg 
are actively engaged in fitting out an expedition 
to explore Kamschatka, and other Russian _posses- 
sions on the Pacific. Count de Czapski, a Polish 
traveller, is to be placed at the head of it, and he 
has offered to contribute 5000 roubles (800/.) an- 
nually to the expenses. 

More Gold.—Accounts have been sent home 
from Bathurst, Australia, of the discovery of gold 
districts, rivalling California in their richness. 
One person picked up a lump weighing eleven 
ounces, and Mr. Stutchbury, the government geo- 
logist, washed twenty-one grains of gold from the 
earth found at the mouth of Simmer Creek; it is 
conjectured that gold will be found plentifully from 
the mountain ranges to the interior. 

Earthquake.—A terrible convulsion occurred on 
the 12th ult. at Melfi, in the province of Basilicara, 
Naples, and many other villages have been de- 
stroyed. At Melfi three-quarters of the city, which 
contains 10,000 inhabitants, are in ruins; the arch- 
bishop's palace, the college, the barracks, police 
station, and town-hall, are levelled with the ground, 
and 700 persons killed and 200 wounded. The 
accounts describe that the earth did not open, but 
the houses were shaken down upon the inhabitants. 

The Price of Eloquence.—Thomas Cooper, of 
Chartist notoriety, distinguished by the inviting 
prestige “‘ Author of the ‘ Purgatory of Suicides,’ ” 
advertises to deliver his orations on the genius of 
all men, from Shakspeare to George Fox, the quaker, 
Milton to Mohammed, and on many subjects from 
astronomy to civil war, at the low charge of (to 
working men) two pounds per speech, or at thirty 
shillings each for a quantity. 

Literary Novelty.—The French papers announce 
the publication of a volume containing an exact 
reproduction and critical history of all the ultra- 
republican placards displayed upon the walls of 
Paris since February, 1848, under the title ‘Les 
Affiches Rouges.’ 

Literary Discovery.—In a recent number of the 
Literary Gazette it was stated that M. Simonidés, a 
Greek savant, had discovered in the old papers of 
a Greek convent an indication that the original 
MS. of the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ was buried in an 
island in the Sea of Marmora. We now learn that 
a search has been made in the spot pointed out, 
and that it has led to the discovery, not of the 
‘ Acts,’ but of a copy of one of Aristotle's treatises, 
The things appear to 
have been interred by a monk about the year 1204. 

Another Joan of Arc.—At the head of the list of 
te of the Legion of Honour, lately created by 
the ident of France, stands Marie Angelique 
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Josephe Duchemin, now the widow o 


named Brulon. Born and b : fa Soldier 
entered the 42nd Regiment red in the ranks, she 


husband, and was allowed +t the death of ber 


‘ to serv : 
seven campaigns, from 1792-1799, under hen 
Gia 


de guerre of ‘ Liberté,’ and rose thro 

to be serjeant-major, At the defeace ofan 
Gesco, in Corsica, and the siege of Calvi, sh be of 
with extraordinary courage, and was hoes ssa ought 
wounded, especially at Calvi, where ima” 
16-pounder, a shell burst at her side, ‘tol inflice a 
a severe wound in the leg. Being afterwa eo 
capable of service she was admitted into the Hite! 
des Invalides, in October, 1822 dtel 


, 22, and promote 
the rank of ensign. At the siege of Geseo ro 


twice wounded, in a hand-to-hand f rith si 
arms, but nevertheless volunteered roy pte a 
night for a supply of ammunition from a fort at 
some distance, which she procured, and induced 
sixty women to assist in carrying it to her besj 
comrades, who were then enabled to repulse the 
enemy. 

Durham University.—The new hall, named after 
Bishop Cosins, is to be opened in Michaelmas Term 
next. The Rev. J. Pedder, M.A., Bursar of Uni. 
versity College, has been appointed the First Prin. 
cipal; the domestic arrangements will be the same 
as at Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, and a chapel it is pro. 
posed shall be built for the students of the two 
halls. It is also expected that small exhibitions 
will be assigned to some of the first students, 

The Duke of Coburg’s Opera, Casilda, it is said, is 
not likely to retain possession of the operatic stage 
at Vienna, the novelty of its being the work of so 
aristocratic a musician has already failed to sustain 
the public interest. A baritone of the name of 
Bebassini, amongst the Italian company, has made 
some sensation; he is said to possess a fine voice, 
with good method, and is a finished actor. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
COTTISH PROVIDENT _ INSTITUTION. 


EstaBLisHep IN 1837. InconporaTEep Br Special Act oF 
PaRLIAMENT. 


LONDON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the 
City of Edinburgh. 
Charles Cowan, Esq., M.P. John Masterman, Esq., 35, 
William Campbell, Esq. of Nicholas Lane. if 
Tilliechewan. James Peddie, Esq., W.8 
MvuTvaL ASSURANCE BY VERY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
WuHote Profits DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED EXCLUSIVELT 
PoLICIES INDISPUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. No Ext 
MONEY. 
Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits. 


Age2o | 25 | 3 | 35 | 40 | 45 | © 1 - 
£1 158 |1180{2 1 6|2610/2149/3 5 9j417 (8) 











Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. 

} «0 | 3 | 40 | K 4 saa 

[214 6/219 8{3 6 4}314 9/4 | : 





Age 20 a 25 
“£2 710 1210 8 





A comparison of these Premiums with those of any ve ed Offer, 
will at once show the immediate advantages secured h pede ya 
TISH PROVIDENT. The Premiums payable for ue y 
are nearly the same as many offices require during 
ife. _ * 
Forms of Proposal ; Prospectus, containing full Tones: Oe 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and ova nee 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinbureh, ost 

Orrice 1x Lonpon, No. 12, MOORGATE STREE+. 
GEORGE GRANT, . 
Agent and Secretary to London Brae 


, J NCE 
FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURA 


AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, 





London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS. F 
William Butterworth Bayley, Es4., — 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chat os en m=. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. peer Ouseks. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Mejor Turner. 
Major Henderson. Jochen Walker, Bt. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. , one e 


Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to — oe be in Jane 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuatio 2 
1852. —_— of Life 


Loans are granted cn mortgage and © 


and Reversions. INDIA BRANCH. . _— 
The Society has extensive Indian yee in Caeet™® 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and he Civil and Mili 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of ™~ > wit Be foresee 
vices, and others. Parties calling at pon es - 
with full particulars, to which the atte ty invited 


ia is especial 
dians of Youths proceeding te i OHN CAZENOVE 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
REET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
SELDINGS. Esrascisnen 1806. 
. Pourcy Hotpers’ Caritat, £1,192,818. 
Ixcows, £150,000. Roxvuses Dectarep, £743,000. 
+ Saims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 
DirecTors. po 
ev. Jawes SHERMAN, Chairman, — 
Hewat haw CHURCHILL, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
weary FS cre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
pm ah Judd, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
sir D King, Bart. | Fe eee Esq. . 

i ird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
oe a an Capt. William John Williams. 
— J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physiciaa—Joho Maclean, M.D., F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague Street, 

Montague Square. 
HS OF THE Prorits ARE DIVIDED AMONG 


ywereen TWENTIET 
x THE INSURED. 





Baamples of the Eatinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 
SS 


' Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 
increased an- 

nually. 


Original Premium. 








£2 | £24. £ «2. d. 
1906 2500 7910 10 Extinguished. | 1222 2 0 
hi =| «(1000 | 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
wis «|S s«1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 








Bramples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Polie | Sum | Bonuses 
4 | Date. | rmsured. | added. 
| ! 

| 





Total with 
additions, to be 
further in- 
creased. 





—_— —— —_-— 


£ ££ @ & £ ed 
#21 1807 | 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
Ne} 10 | 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
ma s«1820 | «(5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 








and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Otice in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


0, Regent Street 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. IX. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Georg: Bevington, Esq., Neck- | John Drewett, Esq., 4, Princes 





inger Mills, Bermondsey. Street, Bank. 
William Bardgett, Esq., Fen- | Erasmus R. Foster, Esq., Cold 
church Street, Harbour Lane, Camberwell. 


FP. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell | T. 8. Girdler, Esq., Tokenhouse 


and Twickenham. Yard. 
George Cohen, Esq.,Shacklewell | H. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White | Commons. 


Hart Court, Lombard Street. | 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett, Fowler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
; Street, Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
, baying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the arrears of premiums at 
ay time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
thould the Policy become a claim. 
FOR SECURING LOANS AND DEBTS. 
wane anocinlty for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
; e fullest security is obtained on very low, but gradu- 
uly increasing Premiums. ; 
revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
Within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 
rs of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 
* of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
Attendants remunerated in all eases for their reports. 


Eztract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life. 





a a 
oe 
—— 
fo | 
/ « 
50 
ii} 


Half premium | Whole premium | 
for seven years. | after seven years. 
{ 





wane: 


} 
_ es | 


Abe ah Resident Director. 

Detailed A? 2W FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Rodeo eect anes, and plead Ags wr Sy information as to the 
; es, may be obtai F i 

the Ch iutness Seen y be obtained upon application at 


(Wiles 
t, Bank, London; 
Ageats throughout the country. ndon; or of the several 


TH! PRUDENTIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
Pace Ba MENT and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 14, Chatham 


¢ Rev. Dr. WORTHINGTON } 
Life assurance in all its forms. GTON, Cuainman. 


and personal Securities and reversio 
: i sions. 
reps as Per table. 
Clergy for endowment. 
JOHN SHILLINGLAW, Secretary. 


\itRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AS- 
of LATION, 23, Pall Mall. 
assurance business entertained and loans 
Security. 
Brake ore ted On the experience of 62,000 assurers. 
Sem; aie gt assuring £100. Age 20, £1 lls. 7d.; 30, 


sin #l 14s. 94.; 30, £2 6s.; 40, £3 18. 104. 
- BRIDGES, Aetuary and Secretary. 


mot 
- 
Oona 
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UNDER THE BSPRCIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 
AND 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY, Established 
4.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WarErtoo 
Prace, Lonpon. 
Fovur-Firrus of the Prortrs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 


Age Policy Total 
when effected Sum Addi'ions 
Assured. in Assured. in 1851. 

25 .. 18388 .. £1000 £164 12 2) Participators 
35 .. 1838 £1000 .. £17619 8| in Two 

45 .. 1838 £1000 .. £219 6 6$ Septennial 
53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £23519 8] Divisions 
G4 .. 1838 .. £1000 ., £268 1 3) of Profits. 
26 .. 1844 £1000... £19 12 0) Participators 
36 .. 1844 £1000 .. = =6££59 4 9] in One 

46 .. 1844 £1000... £77 13 0 f Septennial 
55 .. 1844 £1000 £8313 7 Division 


66 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £9415 8) of Profits. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


FACE INSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Crescent, 
d New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS, 


Th* Hon. Jonw Currwynp Tatsor, Q.C., Chairman. 
Watrer Anperson Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 

Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 

Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avpirors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq.; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq. 
Puysici1an—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
15, Welbeck Street. 

SuncErons—James Saner, Esq., M D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary anp Secrerany—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George IIT., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, ane 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place ir 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfac 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1 ,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
ineome is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside ir 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two pirts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extr: 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orricrs,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, 
Charing Cross, Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Musnpratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditorse—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
BONUS. 

Norice.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Seale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 








Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 





| 
Age | Premiums Parp. Bonus |Per centage 








a ee — on Pre- 

nave. Assured. |wumber) Amount. added. | miums paid. 
£ £8. d. £ae. d. £e d. 
15 3000 6 315 0 0 164 16 8 52 6 6 
25 5000 7 77516 8 34713 4 4416 3 
35 2500 6 43117 6 183 18 0 42.11 8 
45 2000 | 6 464 0 0 172 6 7 37 210 





Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
whole term of life :— 














Without | With | | without With 

Age.| prosts. | Profits. | 8) Profits. | Profits. 
| i 

 & es 6.1 _£e. d. £ae.d. 

15 “tio | 1180 |} « | 31810 36 5 

o | 11310 | 119 3 | 3% | 409 410 7 

30 | 240 2104 | 6 | 610 67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretary. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
C SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXOHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Far paxce, Esq., Sees ES 
ith Pro for INDISPUTABL i 
ac msey be obtained agen BR. F. LEEKS, Sucuerany. 








f 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
V EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issued — 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds ,— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty- 
three Thousand Pounds 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


FFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Parxk.— 
(4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited deily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELR- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
tuards will perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, at Half past 
Three o'clock, on every Saturday until further notice. Admis- 
sion, ls.; on MONDAYS, 64, 





NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. 
LEAL AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
f Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pitlared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedst: ads of 
‘very shape and pattern ; and in woeden Bedsteads their Rooms 
ire sufficient y extensive to allow them to fit up a varicty, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, 
ind also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
Without attempting tocompete with the pricesat which the lowest 
‘lass of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
heir new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
»y which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
yeen so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
ind simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-scasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. 

Heal and Son's List of Redding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, op application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, Londen. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
a PLIMENTARY. — The Proprictor of the LONDON 
JENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
nourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
‘equisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
‘stablishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants* 
nourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
vhilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
lressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
‘very necessary for the occasion, and suit. d to any grade or con- 
lition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
tlways kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mournirg 
eequired, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town cr 
nto the country, and en the most reasonable terms, 

W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


A GOLDEN MAXIM, 
‘*RUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 


[THs GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 
purchasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO. 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 48. 4d.; Fine Gunpowder, 3. 6d., 
3s. 8d., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, 58.; best, 6s. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 

CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is. 4d.; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.; Tapioca, 6d. and 7d.; Arrow Root, 8d4., 
10d., is., Is. 2d., ls. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 6d.; Cloves, best, 28. 2d ; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 58. 8d.; Cinnamon, best, 4s. ; 
Cassia, best, ls. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, 1s.; White Pepper, best, 
is. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 28.4d.; Mustard, 
5d.. 74. 1s.. best, 1s. 4d. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 








j HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE,—In 

no article perhaps is caution more necessary than in the 
purchase of a dressing-case, for in none are the meretricious arts 
of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed. 
MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, neer Gracechurch Street, has long 
enjoyed the reputation of producing a DRESSING-CASE in the 
most finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one of 
him will be sure of having thoroughly seasoned and well prepared 
wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. The prices 
range from £} to £100. Thus the man of fortune and he of mode- 
rate means may alike be suited, while the traveller will find the 
Mechian Dressing-case especially adapted to his necessitics.— 


4, Leadenhall Street. 
KF LOO R Cc LOT H S&S 
2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 


Rest quality, warranted . . 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 28. 9d. ™ 
Common Floor Cloth . . . . 2«. 0d. a 

INDIA MATTING; COCOA FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 

JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


N ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 


and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, and a pian of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 1) till dusk, and from 7 till 10~Admissicn, 
Room, is.; Small Rooms, 64. extra. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





I. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which each principal Author lived 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
observations on the Works themselves. 
BY REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 
II. 


Third Edition, in post 8vo, the 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.RS. 


BISHOP OF LIMERICK, ARDFERT, AND AGHADOE, 


By tue Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., 
Author of ‘‘The One Primeval Language.”’ 


Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers of Christ, 
Canterbury ; formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


Itt. 
In Three Vols. poat 8vo, 


LADY AVICE. 


A NOVEL. 


1Vv. 
In post 8vo, 


FIVE YEARS IN SCINDE. 


BY LIEUT. BURTON, 
Author of “‘ Goa and the Blue Mountalns,”’ &c. 
v. 
In 8y0, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 


AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
In 1848, 1849, awp 1850. 
BY ROBERT M‘MICKING. 
Vi. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF POLI- 
TICAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN AFFGHAN- 
ISTAN THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE PERIOD OF BRITISH CON- 
NEXION WITH THAT COUNTRY. 

BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

*." Written almost entirely from unpublished Lerrers anp 
JOURNALS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND Potitical 
Orricers employed in Affghanistan throughout the momentous 
years of British connexion with that country. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NOW READY. 


I. 

Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Phi- 
LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. First Course—Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pueumatics, Sound, and Optics. 
One vol. large 12mo, (800 pp.) 400 Woodcuts. 13s. 6d. eloth. 


il. 
Liebig’s Chemical Letters. Cheap 


Edition, atly enlarged, containing a Sketch of the History 
of Chemistry, and the Author's latest views on Dietetics, 
Physiology, Agriculture, &c. Complete, one vol. fcap. 8vo, 
(500 pp.) 6s. cloth. 

i. 


Walshe’s (Dr. W. H.) New Work on 


DISEASES of the HEART and LUNGS: their Symptoms 
and Treatment. One vol. 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
De Morgan’s Book of Almanacs. All 


| ae, Past, Present, and Future—up to 4.p. 2000. 
vo. . 


Gregory’s Letters on Animal Mag- 


One vol. l2mo. 9s, 6d. 


vi. 
Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
(New 


Two vols. feap. 8yo. 13s. tion of Vol. [.) 
Vit. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Works in 
SCIENCE and GENERAL TERATURF, published by 
Se 4to. By post (free) to any one 


vu. 

Descriptive Catalogue of School an 
co! E BOOKS, : To Taylor, Walton, and nd 
nar Ry post (free) to any one writing for it. 

London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, U treet 

and 27, Ivy imtun.+ie ‘ 


(oa ne ce a 


LADY DORMER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD 
A Nobel. 
EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 


Also, 


JOHN DRAYTON; 


THE LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 


Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 








Just published, in One Volume, royal 8vo, (pp. 1663), price 21s. 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


FOUNDED ON THE LARGER GERMAN-LATIN LEXICON OF DR, WILLIAM FREUND 
WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


FROM THE LEXICONS OF GESNER, FACCIOLATI, SCHELLER, GEORGES, &e. 
BY E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D., &e. 


‘* We have examined this book with considerable attention, and have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary 
of the Latin language that has appeared.’’—Literary Gazette. 

‘**In conclusion, we are glad to have an opportunity of introducing so excellent a work to the notice of our classical 
and philological readers. It has all that true German Griindlichkeit about it which is so highly appreciated by English 
scholars. Karely, if ever, has so vast an amount of philological information been comprised in a single volume of this 
size. The knowledge which it conveys of the early and later Latin is not to be gathered from ordinary Latin Dictionaries. 
—With regard to the manner in which it is got up, we can speak most favourably. Never have we seen a better 
specimen of American typography. Every page bears the impress of industry and care. The type is clear, neat, and 
judiciously varied, A pretty close inspection has not enabled us to discover any error worth mentioning.’ —Athenaum, 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, 169, FLEET STREET. 


PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON THE 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 











In the year 1849, the Committee of the Retragrovs Tract Socrety offered two Premiums of £100 and £50 respee- 
tively, for the best and second best Essays on ‘‘THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MANUFACTURING AND OTHER 
WorkING CLasskS, 80 FAR AS THE SAME IS AFFECTED BY MORAL CAUSES AND PERSONAL CHARACTER AND HABITS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING THEIR TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE.” The following Essays 
were successful in obtaining the award of the adjudicators. 


THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OF BRITAIN; 


BEING THE ESSAY WHICH OBTAINED THE PREMIUM OF ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 


Foolscap 8vo. 242 pages. 2s. extra cloth boards. 


THE OPERATIVE CLASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


Their existing State and its Emprobement ; 
BEING THE ESSAY WHICH OBTAINED A PREMIUM OF FIFTY POUNDS. 
Foolseap 8vo, 256 pages. 2s. extra cloth boards. 


The Committee feel peculiarly interested in the success of these two able Essays, believing them calculated to — 
and instruct alike the Working Man, the Employer, and the General Reader. In the language of ® —— a 
perused the manuscripts sores to their being put to press, ‘‘ They do honour to our land, our “ro 
common Christianity. t is hoped that they will be generally introduced into Reading-Societies, Mee 
Factory Libraries, and the bookshelves of Christian Ministers, Manufacturers, and Private Gentlemen. 


PRIZE TRACTS. 


: received iB 
Premiums were also offered for Tracts on the above subject. A large number of Manuscripts ‘iy published. 
competition. Two of the Tracts to which Prizes have been awarded are now in the press, and will be s 


A COMPANION FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


2d. per Copy, or 11s. per 100. 


THE TRIALS AND REWARDS OF LABOUR. 


2d. per Copy, or 12s. per 100. 














RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. Dzrosrrorrrs—56, Parrrxoster Row ; 65, Sr. Pavt’s c 
AND 164, PrccaDILLy. AND SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLERS. 
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London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middle) (ace of Mess 
Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published by 

REERVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, September 6, 185]. 
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